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A Synopsis 



A. 



of 

TE30nNGra3\DING IN IHE OraWENT AREA 
FOR SBOCNDAte TESOffiRS - REGION 7 

Project Descxiption 
Philosopfty Tlndetlying the Project 

It is the content area teacher who , throu^ his interest, education an^ 
preparation, is a specialist in his oontent area. He knows the terminology'^' 
necessary for effective ocraiunication v*ien interacting with stvdents and 
the concepts to be tauc^t in the subject. He can best deal with the 
pi?>ils needs in vc^cabulary and concept developirent. » 

Reading specialists such as Strang, Bond, Tinker^ Dechant and Spache 
estiitiate that 80 to 90 percent of all study activities in typical 
secondary schools require reading. Perhaps no oth& single skill is as 
important to an individual as the ability to read well. Uie presait day 
secondary school students require a continuum of experience in reading 
instruction vtfiich is broad based. It involves the reading specialists 
and demands the help of well-trained subject matter teachers. 

The teacher's readiness in teaching reading has a great deal of bearing 
on the general effectiveness of the developrental reading program. Leo 

has indicated -that the teacher's readiness is as significant as that 
of the students and feels that the following summarised factors are \ 
iirportant elements of teacher readiness: 

1. Khowing the abilities and achievesnent levels of one's student 

2. Knowing v*iat is necessary for effective reading in a particular 
oontent 

3. WTCwing v*iat specific materials and selections vdll help stucaents 
inprove their jireading skills 

r 

4. Khaving specific instructional c^roaches to use with various 
types of students and' their needs 

B. The Model the Project is Using 




The oontent area teacher is in the position to be'luie most capable 
assisting pupils in learning new vocabuleury Accurately and correctly 
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Associating meaning with new symbols. Content area teachers can also 
best cJetermine the students * strengths and weaknesses in concept develop- 
ment and reading ccnprehension. Motivation and interest can be created 
by the si±>ject matter teachers, and arecis of difficulties in content 
materials can wore easily be clarified by her Aim . The content area 
teacher has the background and knowledge necessary for helping the 
student secure and purposefully read the materials for mastery. 

During the 1980-81 school year, a gxx>\jp of 26 ocantent area teachers frcra 
Denby and Finney High SchcxDls volunteers were selected to attend five 
hcairs of inservioe training each month to develop additional skills and 
strategies for teaching reading in the content area. Mathematics, Science, 
and Social Studies teachers had priority for this training. All high 
.^school librarians were also invited to participate. 

No attenpt was made to reduce class size below the negotiated numbers, 
nor will additional preparation periods be given to these teachers. 

"R e a d i n g is taught in content areas when subject area teachers 
teach their students what they are required to read as they 
read it. The instruction is provided by regular classroom 
teadiers within regular subject-area classes as a natural part 
of the curriculun" . . . Harold L. Berber 

ThB purpose of content-area reading teaching are: 

1. To give teachers better, sharper tools to acoonplish their own 
subject-inatter objectives, 

2. To give students a better chance to learn the content skills a 
teacher feels they need to master. 

In order to achiieve these purposes, teachers will be receiving in the 
following areas: 

1. Knowledge of guidelines for meaningful selection and assessnent 
of print materials 

2. Knowledge of reading skills 

3. Knowledge of teaching strategies for reading developnent in 
oontent areas. 

4. Knowledge of study skills 

5. Inplementation of teaching strategies 

6. Development of instructional manuals 



IMPLEMENTAT3EN 
STRATEGIES 



\ EV7\IJUATI0N 
' PROCEDURES 



For each, inservioe session, goals are determined for what is to be 
taught Coontentl , how it is to fae taught (process) , and hew to 
determine if skills have been mastered (evaluation] . Participants 
also evaluate each inservice sessions. Various modes of instruction 
are used. 

^' Major ActiviUes Not Included vd,th the Project Mjdel Description 

1. Ten project staff teachers attended the Michigan Association 
CXirriculvm Development Conference, February 5, 1981. 

2. Nine project staff tikchers attended the "OPT-IN" C3onference. 
April 16, 1981 

3. Seven project staff teachers attended a conference sponsored by 
W^yne CJounty Intermediate School District, Jlme 22-26, 1981. ' 

4. Five project staff teachers attended the Managarent Acaderav in 
Detroit, June 30 - July 1, 1981. 

EVALUATION PROCEDURES AND PROBLEMS 
A. Procedures for Selecting Personnel 

Vtien an cpportCmi^^ to write a proposal, the needs of oonteit area 
teachers was a na«5ral choice. At the time, there was no formal 
assessment done to determine if such a program was needed. 

After ac^>tance of the proposal, tw surveys were used, with the oonsait 
of the Advisory Oouncil to ascertain-teachers attitudes toward reading 
and teachers' inservice need in reading. Over forty percent (40%) of 
the teachers responded to the two questionnaires. 

The Advisory Oouncil agreed to the general plan suggested by the Project 
Director and Evaluator for the three-year plan. 
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During the 1980-81 school year, a volunteer group of 26 ocxitent areas 
teachers fixin Denby and Finney Hi^ Schools were invited to attend five 
hours of inservice training each ranth to develop additional skills and 
strategies for teaching reading in content areas* Mathenatics, Science, 
and Social Studies teachers had priority for this training. IWenty-six 
teachers frcm the two hictfi schools agreed to participate in the project. 

Also, all the department he a ds from Denby and Finney agreed to participate 
in scnie of the worksho-s. ^ 

The content area teache^^^is* in the position to be the most capable of 
assisting pupils in learning new vocabulary accurately and correctly 
associating meaning with n&f synnExDls. Content area teachers can also 
best deteimine the students' strengths and weaknesses. Ih oflricept 
developnent and reading cdtprrfiension. 

Major Prctolgns IdentjLfied by the Project Director % 

The greatest barrier to the operation of the program was the ccninunication 
program between various departments within the school syston. The pro- 
ject director had difficulty in obtaining the materials, si^plies, and 
consultants selected for the program since all funds were controlled at 
the central level. 

The following incidents magnify the problems: 

1. TRICA was not iirplenraited at the beginning of the school year 
due to Central Board regulations. 

2. Consultants and participants were not paid in a timely manner. 

3. Materials and si^jplies were not delivered as scheduled. 
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OBJECTIVES' SIMIARY FINDINGS 



Product Objective #1.0 

1. Deriby and Finney project participant^ will, beocfne knowledgeable with 
reading assessment tecJiniques by Cft:^, 1981.. Seventy-five perc^t 
(75%) of the target staff will respond correctly to 75% of the test 
itens. 

2. Results Statanant - Hiere were only 20 (87%) of the participants wto 

scores over 75% of the FR3f Tests. The iiean average 
of tlie test of all the participants was 85%. *»rhe 
mean average of the dOZE Ttest was 88%. 

3. Ihe objective was achieved. 

4. Si53plenentary Ancdysis 

a. Criterion for Success - Eigfity percent (80%) of the participants 

will rate the inservice trcdmng satis- 
factory on 80% of the staterent of eadi 
training session. 

b. Results Statenent - Oli^re were twenty-six (26) staff motbers v*«o 

ocnpleted and returned the questionnaires. 
All staff menbers rated the workshop satis- 
factory. The mean average on all statements • 
• was ninety^seven percent (97%) . 

Process Objective #1.1 

1. Daiby and Finney pro ject participants will attend inservice training 
voricshops. A ntinimiin of 15 teachers will attend 75% of the inservice 
woricshops. 

2. Results Statement - There was 24 (96%) of the participants vto attmded 

over 75% of the inservice workshops. The nean 
average of the attendance was 97%. 
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3. Ifie objective was acfiieved. 

4. Suppl€5TientazY An^ysis 

a; Criterion Jfor Success - ^^ty percent C8Q%1 of the participants 

will rate the inservic5e training satis- 
^ factory on^80% of the st#t3THnt of each. 

training sessions. " ^ 

b: Results Statements - There were twenty- three (23) staflE irembers 

vto cxiqpleted and returned the cfuestiohnaires. 
All staff inembers rated the workshop satis- 
factory. The mean average on all statements 
were ninety-ei^t percent (98% > of the four 
'workshops. 

. . .^^ 

Product C^jective #2.0 ^ 

1. Denby and Finney project staff will beoanie kiwwledgeable in teaching 
strategies for reading developnent in content areas by JUne, 19&1. 
Seventy-five percent (75%) of the project ^eachers will respond 
ooi:rectly to^ 75% of the test itens. 

2. Results Statenent . • 

a. Twenty (87%) of the participants scored over 75% on the test 
itons. Bie mean average of all the participants' test sodte 
was 92%. ^ 

b. IWenty-two (9^6%) of the participants scored over 75% of the 

test itans. ^^Ttke mean average of the participants tests was 88%. 



3. Ihe objective was achieved. 

4. Supplenientary Analysis 



a. Criterion foj&^^Successv- Eighty perceit (80%) of the participants 

will, rate the in-service training satis- 
factory on 80% of the statanents of the 
training sessions. 

b. Results Statement - There were sixteen (16) target staff norbers 

who oonpleted and returned the questionnaires, 
^ All staff marbers rated the workshop satis- 

factory The mean average was ninety-eight 
per^nt (98%) of all the staternents of the 
workshops. 
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Proc^ (^j^dtivfe #2.1 

1. DenEy and Finneir project participants wiU inplanent ideas gained fron ' 
in-servxoe traxning sessions hy Jtne, 1981. Seventy-five percent C75%) 
of th6 participants will be able to iirplestent 75% of the teaching ' . 
strategies. ; 

2. Results Statonent ~ Ninety percent (90%) of the teachers itnnitored 

iraplemented ideas gained in , the vraricshDps. 

>' 

3. Uie ciDjective was achieved. 

4. Sqpplannentary Analysis 

a. Criterixan for Sticcess - Ei^ity percent C80%1 of the participants 
V • will rate the in-service training satis- 
factory on 80% of the statement of each 
training session. 

b. Pesults Statenent - There were twenty C201 staff ireraBers vto 

ocnpleted and returned the questionnaires. 
^ . mean average on all statements was one 

^ ^ hundred percent (100%) of the four workshDps. 

Process C^jective #2.2 

1. Denby and Finney project participants will develop instructional 
materials (manuals by June, IS^Bl. IWo manuals will be ccnpleted. 

2. Results Statanents - TR^^ are coapleted and are available 

aft' the director's office. 

3. The objective was achieved. 

4. Si:pplementary Analysis ^ 

a. Crxterxorl for Success - Eighty percent (80%) of the participants 

will rate the in-seirvice training satis- 
factory oh 80% of the statement of each 
training session. 

b. Resiilts Statement - There were twenty-five (25) staff nenbers 

v*io oonrpleted and returned the questionnaires. 
All staff menbers rated the workshop satis- 
' factory. The mean average was one hundred ^ 

percent (100%) of all nine workshops * statements. 
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1. Denby and Finney project participants will becxsna Icnowledgable of 
reading instructional techniques by June, 1981. Seventy^five percent 
t75%l of the target staff will re^or^ oorr^ctly to 75% of test itens. 

2. Results Statsnent 

a. TWenty-one (91%) of the participants scored over 75% on the test 
itCTs. Ihe mean average score was 90%. 

b. 'IWenty-two (96%) of the participants scored over 75% on the test 
items. The mean average score was 89%. 

3. Tfie (Ajective was achieved. 

4. Si^jplenentary Analysis 

a. Criterion for Success - Eighty percent C80%) of the participants 

will rate the in-service training satis- 
factory on 80% of the stateoent of each 
training session. 

b. Pesialts Statooent - There were fifteen (15) staff iretiDers 'whj - 

ccnpleted and returned * the- qiiestioniiaires.' 
All staff maibers rated thie workshop satis- 
factory. The mean average of all statements 
was ninety-nine percent (99%) for five 
vorkshops. 



Product Objective #4 

1. Approximately 103 students grades 9 and 10 will demonstrate knowledge 
of reading skills by June, 1981. At least 70% of the students will 
respond correctly on 70% of the test itens. 

2. Results Statements 

a. Seventy-two percent C72%) of the ninth grade students scored an 
average of 86% on the reading skills. The mean average of all 
the students was 75%. 

b. Eighty^five percent 085%) of the tenth grade studeit? scored an 
average of 94% on reading skills. The mean average of all the 
students was 85%. ' 

3. Hie objective was achieved. .. ' 
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» Product Cfcjective #5 

i^ppraximately 103 stucJents in grade 9 and 10 will denonstrate knowledge 
of sutdy skills by June, 19f8l. At least seventy percent (70%) of the 
students in the program will respond correctly on 70% of the test itens. 

2. Resiilts Statenent 

a. Seventy percent (70%) of the ninth grade students scored an 
average of 89% on the study skills. Hie mean average of all the 
students was 74%, (NQORT Test) 

b. Eighty percent (80%) of the tenth grade stixJents scored an average 
of 90% on the study skills. The nean average of all students was 
84%. (MEAP Test) 



PRDGRftM EVaillATIOW SUMVlARy 

A. Major Liirdtaticais of the ^valuation 

There was one major activity during the 1980-81 school year vAiich delayed 
the iitplenentation of the project as planned. This activity was the ; 
TRICA Program. Beyond the control of the project staff the TRICA materials 
and consultant were not approved until June, 1981. 

B. Conclusion 

"To be most effective, inservice training should include theory, denon- 
stration, practice, feedback, and classroom application." 

We have just ccnpleted our second year of this project. The main purpose 
of this program was to help teachers acquire teaching skills and strategies 
in teaching reading in the content area. 

As ed\x:ators, we should look at the nature of adult learning, which has 
generally been ignored by those responsible for staff developftent even 
thou^ they are the largest group of adult ediacators in this country. To 
plan and conduct effective inservice education, we need to be aware of a 
number of facts related to adult learning. 

* Adults will ocimdt to leauming something ^riien the goals and 
objectives of the inservice are considered realistic and 
inporant to the learner, that is job related and perceived 
as being immediately useful. 

* Adults will learn, retain, and use v*iat they perceive is 
relevant to their personal and professional needs* 
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Adult learners need to see the results of their effec±s and 
have accurate feedback about progress toward their goals. 

* Adult learning is ego-involved. Learning a new skill, technique, 
or ooncept in^ protote a positive or negative view of self. 
There is always fear of external judgement that wb adults are 
less than adequate, vrfiich produces anxiety duidng new learning 
situations such as those presented in inservice training progr a ms 

* Adxilts want to be the origins of their own leciming; that is 
involved in selection of objectives, oontent, activities, and 
assessmsnt in inservice education. 

* Adults will resist learning situations v*iich they belie?ve are 
an attack on their oorpetenoe, thus the resistance to iitp^sed 
inservice topics and activities. 

Probably the nost significant new pieces of information on adult 
learning uncovered dtiring the last decade have direct and iirportant 
inplications for thos^ responsible for inservice. 

First, it appears ihat a higher proportion of adxilts than formally 
thought ma^De operating at vii^t Piaget calls the concrete operational 
stage rather than formal c^jerations stage of intellectual development. 
This suggests that direct and ooicrete experiences where the learner 
applies \ihat is being learned are an essential ingredient for inservice 
education. Abstract, word oriented talk sessions are not adequate to 
change behavioirB. 

■ft 

This lends considerable sx^^jort tdT.the vork of mai^ recent advocates of 
e3<periental learning, vMch originated with John Dewey. Esq^eriential 
learning - learning by doing - includes: 

a. An initial limited orientation followed by participation 

activities in a real setting to e^qperience and inplement vAiat 
is to be learned - the skill, ooncept, strategy. 

i3. An examination and analysis of the experience in vAiich learners 
identify the effects of their actions. 

c. An opportunity to generalize and svumarize vAien the learners 
develop their own principles and identify ^5)lications of these 
principles. 



d. An opportunity to return to try out their principles in the 
worJj^setting and develop confidence in using what is learned. 



Seccxid, the other, iiqportant finding ocmes from research by the Rapports 
in Eiiglandr and Allen Toughy in Canada. Their work suggests that adults 
prefer to learn in informal learning strategies vtere social interaction 
can take place among the learners. This iiiplies the need to plan in- 
' service that occurs in the normal work setting. 

Finally; there is little doubt that effect staff developt^t in schopls 
is a critical need; many of our past practices have been ineffective. 
One promising alternative for inproving inservice education is experiential 
learning. Ebqperiential learning aocatiiodates the special learning styles 
of adiltSr and it maximizes the transfer of learning fran training; 
setting to plication on the job.- It has the potential txD change and 
iirprove the equality of instructional and adidnistrative practice in our 
schools. 

As a result of tvo years of pi^^ect ej^jerience, ten characteristics of 
successful in-service vorkshps have been identif ied in terms of v*iat 
teachers like in training programs. The ten characteristics are as 
follows: 



a. Tea ch e r s like meetings whidi they are actively involved. 
Oist as students do not want tio passive, most teachers 
prefei; Dewey's "learning by doing." 

b. Teac h ers lite to watch other teachers datoistrate various 
techniques in their; teaching field. Demonstration teaching 
can serve as a model that teachers can tate back to their 
classrcxxro. 

c. Teadiers lite practical information - almost step-by-step 
recipes - on hbw others approach certain learning tasks. 
Too often, in-service progiam are theoretical and hi^ily 
abstract. ^ 

d. Teacdiers lite meetings that are ^ort aid ip the point. 

e. Teactiers lite an in-depth treatment of one ocmcept that can 
be conpleted in one meeting rather than a generalized treat- 
ment that attanpts to solve erery teacher *s problems in one 
session. 

f . Teachers lite well organized meetings. 

g. Teachers lite variety ij^)in-service programs. If the sane 
topics are covered e/erytime- attendance nay drop off. 
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Teachiers like sane incentive for attending in-serivce meetings; 
released time, paid vrorkdx>psr etc. 

1. Teachers like inspirational speakers occasionally. Sucfi 

speakers can often give a staff the necessary drive to start 
or ootplete a school year. 

j . Teachers like to visit other schools to observe other teachers 
in situations siroLlar to their own. Ihese visits, evei viiai 
observing poor teachers, are highly educational. 

k. Teachers like to attend paiyyttional C3onferences and Conventions 
for educational renewal and make contact vdth teachers outside 
their local sclxx>l district. 

Finally, both teachers and administrators have'a challenge; the teachers 
are expected to make a difference that vdJJ. irqprove studslt learning, and 
the administrators are responsible for helping teachers make the change. 
Tti reality, this seldon occurs. Ideally, it should. School systems 
perpetxaate this discrepency by insisting that administrators are authority 
figures to be feared and that evaluations are classroom observations to 
be tolerated ©r endured because that's the way it has always been. The 
time is ripe for ^ change, and the process for iirplotenting that change 
is available. 

ReocnTnendations 

On the basis of the general conclusions drawn frcm the data of this 
evaluation, and the evaluator's observations, the following reoonnaida- 
tions regarding "Teaching Reading in the Content Area for Secondary 
Tfeachers" are made: 

1. Efforts should be made to set xjp teane of teachers in each 
school who mi^t have the same students in their classes. 

2. Efforts should be made for both teachers and departarept heads 
to work closely together and be more cooperative in teaching 
reading in their classroan. 

3. Efforts should be made for the administration in each school 
to hi^iJ^ support the project in order to have success. 

4. Efforts should be made to focus inservice on jci> related 
tasks that the participants oOTsider real and ijiportant. 

5. Efforts should be made to include opportunities for participants 
in inservice training tfb practice vhat they learn in simulated 
and real work setting, as part of their training. 
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6. Efforts should be made to encourage the partix^ipants to work 
in small gioi:qps in their schools and to learn fron each other, 

7. Efforts siiDuld be itade to reduce the use and threat of 
external judgenent froa one's si5>erior by allowing peer 
participants to give each other feedback concerning per^ 
fozroance and areas of needed iiqprovenent. . 

^C'^^forts should be made for all adrrttnistrators (principals, 
^•--assistant principals, dq>artraent heads) and teachers to be 
partners rather than adverscun.es in the extrQne;ly inportant 
function of providing the best education possible for boys » 
and girls. 

9, Efforts should be made to ocrplete the TRICA Program during 
the 1981-82 school year. 

10. Efforts should be madia to have more regular, ocordinated, 
on-going planning vAiich, involves, teachers, departnental 
heads and principals, 

11. Efforts should be made for inter-departmental planning to 
solve the local school reading prdblara. 
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82-010 


Ttitphone - Area Codt/ Local No. 

(313) 494-1000 


Address 

5057 Woodward Ave. 


City 

Detroit 


Zip Codt 

48202 



Projact Titia Teaching Reading in the Oontent Area for SecxarKiary Ttechers - Region 7 



Dtrcrt questions rctarc/tttg fhis form 
to Experimental ana Demons tration 
Centers Program (517) 373-/806 or 
E mmi D E valuator (5! 7) 373-/830. 



MAILING INSTRUCTIONS: Raturn THREE coplaa by AUGUST 17. 1981 to tha STATE addrass indicatad abova. Rauin ONE cop/ for 

yoMT racord. 



Pert 1. 



I. CERTIFICATION: l cartify that tha Information submittad in tha avaluation raport for this projact is trua and corract to tha baat of' 
my knowladga. 



A. D,t. SepUat ijer 15, 19Sl ^Au^lT^J!}n'i.i C/^-g^^ .^I^^^^L 



1. 0.t^ 



z 



(Typa Nama and TitIa) 



Projact Diractor 



// (Slgnatura) 



L RESPONSIBILITY FOR PREPARATION OF PARTS 4 AND 5 OF REPORT 

Foe aach parson who astumad rasponalbillt)r for praparatlon of «ac:h sactton of PART 4 and PART 5 idantifiad In tolumn 1 
of tha tab la balow. provide tha nama of tha rasponslbia parson. 



Araa of RasponaiblMtr 


Typa Nama of 
Rasponalbia Parson 






(2) 


1 PART 4 


i. Projact Dascriptio'Y 


Chrvstal Tlhbfi 


2. Evaluation Procaduras and Problama 


ilike_SvroDOiilDa & rhry^rt-Ai n^yy^ 


3. Parformanca Objactlva Evaluation 


Mike Svronmiil^ 




4. Prolact Evaluation Summary 


Mjke SvTODoulos 


[part 5 


Appandix A » Instrumanc Da^icriptlon 


Mike Svromilos 







3. EVALUATOR S CERTIFICATION: 

^ I cartlfv that tha information submittad In tha avaluation raport for which I waa raspot>slbla. as Idantifiad in Itam 2, is trua and 
corract to tha bast of my knowladga. 



Data 



Projoct Evaluatcf 



(Slgnatura) 
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Nam* of District 



E)istrict of Detroit 



Part 2. 



Proicct Titi« Teachijiq Reading in the Oantent Area for Secxandary Teachers - Regilfe 7 



RE- 449* 
(Pai« 2) 



I. OBJECTIVE ACHIEVEMENT SUMMARY 



PROJECT EVALUATOR SUMMARY 




ST^^ USE ONL?t^' 


Propoaal Objactiva* 
T)rpa and Number 
(List all Product 
ObjactivM first) 


Achiavad 


Not 
Achiavad 


Suppt«m«ntar^ 

Anal /sis? 
(Chsck ^^J^%) 

— ^j/^ 4 


Psfs Number % 
/ Rsfsrsncs for 

/ Objfc^ig^ In 
l^aluatiojif'jlspoVt 


Objective 

if 




(1) 


i2) 


(3) 








1.0 


X 












1.1 


X 




X 








2.0 


X 




X 






— 


2.1 


--^ 




X 








2.2 


X 




y 








3.0 


X ' 




X 








4.0 


X 












5.0 


X 


























« 






\ 
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SUMMARY 



Number of 

Proposal Obfoctivos 
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Number of 

Objectives Achieved 



Product 



Process 



fleview^d 



Dale 



Name of District School Dxstnct of Detroit (P,g, 3, 

Part 3. 

I. NUMBER OF STAFF PAID FROM TITLE IV-C FUNDS 

» Indicata th« numb«r of project itaff m«mb«rs paid from T\i\m IV-C funds dicing 1980-81 by Xhm projact. DO NOT include as projact 
staff mambars psrsons hir«d molmiy as consulUnU on a contract basis. i:g., ouuida avaluators. insarvic^ training ^pacialisU) or 
faching staff whosa salary was paid by tha district. 



STAFF 


H^Taaching 

Staff 


Administrativa 
Staff 


Othar 
Profassionai 
fi^P^ Staff 


Para- 
profass^onals 


Clarical 
Staff 


Othar 

(Idantify) 


ToUl 


NUMftER 


0 






0 


1 


2 


4 


pIte* 




Exterrfert 
Time 








MinijTum 
w&ae 





•FTE - Full-Timo EquivalanU (3 half-tima staff would ba aquat to 1.5 full-ttma aquivalantf) 



2. COUNT OF LEARNERS^ 

DEFINITIONS: * LEARNERS ara all parsons who racalva instruction, training and/or othar sarvicas from tha projact. (Racipiants of 
awaranass laval dissamlnatlon actlvitlas ara not considarad as leamars.) Laamars.ara tha targat population for a 
spacific projact activity. 

NOTE: Tw^ t)fpas of laamars ara idantiflad in this sactlon* 

* STUDENT laamars ara laamars who wara anrollad In any gr«d« from praschool through grada 12 In any 
school building participating In tha projact. 

*NON-STUDENT laamars ara any laamars who ara not class iflad as studant laamars. a.g.. taachara. 
administrators, aldas. parants. ate. 



GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: 

If this projact provldad instruction aifid/or othar projact sarvicas to STUDENTS, althar diractiy or indiractly. during 
tha I980—8I projact ymmr, raspond to both Itam A. and Itam B. balow. If axact numbars of studants ara not avallabia for 
^ny catagory. provida a raaaonabia astlmata of tha numbar for that catagory and Mantjfy tha astimata with follow^ 
ing tha astimata* a.g. 77 E. 

A. STUDENT LEARNERS (rm^uastad for tha Ubia at top of paga 4) 

For this itam. thrae catagorias of STUDENT laamars will ba idantlHad: 

COLUMN 4: "Diract involvamant'Mncludas studanu who racaiva thalr instruction and/or othar projact sarvicas diractiy from paid 
projact staff. 

COLUMN S; "First laval indiract Involvamant" IncJudas st(idants who racaiva thair Instruction and/or othar projact sarvicas from 
parsons, othar than paid projact staff, who hava baan trainad by paid projact staff or consultanU*. 

COLUMN *: **Sacond laval indiract Involvamant" includas studanU who racaiva thair instruction and/or othar projact sarvicas from 
parsons who hava baan trainad by trainars who in tum hava racalvad thair training from paid projact sUff or cor^uliants. 
(A projact using a trainar of trainars modal for dal ivory of sarvicas would hava studants in this catagory*) 
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2. A. (Cpntiniisd) 

For the categories of numbers of student learners involved, provide the unduplicated number of student learners 
who received instruction and/or other project services » not just the number of student learners involved in 
•valuation activities. 



Building 


Grad« L«vets 

in Rijilrfinv 

III BUIIUIIIf 

Involvad in 
th« Project 


Appropriatt 

* r 1 

ObJ«cCiv« 
Number 


NUMBER OF STUDENT LEARNERS 
f INVOLVED 
(Unduplicated Count - lee instructions) 


Total 
unoupi icated 
Student Learner 

County 
(Sum of columns 
4. S and 6)' 


Total 
Nonpublic 
Student Learner 
Count Included 

in Coliifnn 7 

^pVIWillll 9 


Direct 
lnvolv«m«nt 


First L«v«l 

1 ndi ract 
Invol vcmant 


Second Lcv«l 

Indirect 
1 nvol venicnt 


(0 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 






(1) 


(8) 


Denbv 


9 


4 & 5 


45 












10 


II II 


49 










































^Finney 


9 


4 & 5 


58 












10 


tl 11 


54 




'k— 






















































































































*Scm students had 


2-3 


acMtactsi 


with 


.Title 


IV-C 


Teachers 




TOTAL 

















Provide the district name for an/ building located outside the district which operates the project. For I.S.D. based projects, 
tdentif/ ihm local district for each building or group of buildings. 



Provide the number of mny objectives (either product or process) which specif/ evaluation activitias Involving student 
learners In the building. 



i. STUDENT LEARNERS BY GRADE RANGE AND RACIAL-ETHNIC GROUP 

Provide the number (of reasonable estimate) of STUDENT learners in each category of the table below. 





Amencao Indian 
or A las lean Native 
or Native American 


Black, not of 

Latino or 
Hispanic Origin 


Asian or 
Pacific Ulander 


^ Latino or 
' Hispanic 


White, not of 
Latino or 
Hispanic Origin 


Total 

(Sum of columns 
1. 2. 3. 4 A S) 




(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Preschool 














Grades K-3 














Grades 4—6 














Grades 7-8 














Grades 9-12 


0 


87 ^ 


0 


0 


16 


103 


TOTAL 















C. NON-STUDENT LEARNERS 

How man/ NON-STUDENT learners did the project serve In 1980— 81 ^ Provide the number of nor>*student learners in each category 
of the table below. If the exact number is not available, provide an estimate of the number and Identify the estimate with "E'\ 
e,g,. 77 E, 





Teaching 
Staff 


Administrative 
Staff 


Other 
Professional 
Staff 


Parents 


Others 


TOTAL 


NUMBfER 


26 


20 
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PHOOHTT DE5CRIPTI C3N 
< — 

Ifiere are inarrf students entering the secondary scdxol v*o have had little, 
if ar^r instruction in the reading skills needed for effective study in 
the content areas. Many secoondary school studaits have difficulties in 
the subject area not nececsarily because they are unable to read but 
because they do not have the dcills essential for reading effectively in 
content areas. Ifiere is a need for reading instructicrt to be offered 
in ao Unbroken line from the early elerrentary grades throdc^ the high 
sdiDol grades. Every content area teacher most aqcept the responsibility 
of helping sKidents deal with the problero encountered in reading the 
printed materials used in thair classroons. While special reading teach^ 
shoold provide assistance din ronedial and corrective reading the responsi-s 
bility for helping students read itaterials in the content areas should 
not be delegated to a special reading teacher. 

> It is the content area teacher who, throu^ his interest, 
education, and preparation, is a specialist in his oont«it 
area. He knows the tencdnolbgy necessary for effective 
(Xiuiimicatixxi vjhen interacting vdth students and the cQno^>ts 
^ to be taeo^t in the subject. He can best r^^l with the pupils 
needs in vocabulary and concept deveLofirent. 

* Reading specLaUsts sudi as Strang, Bondr Tinker, Dechant, and 
' Spache estimate that 80 to 90 percent of study activities in 

tyi^cal secondary schools require reading. Perhaps no other 
sipgle skill is as inportant to an individual as the ability 
to read well. Ihe present day secondary school stuJatts require 
a oontinuan of es^mcienoe in reading instructixDn which is bn»d 
based. It involves the reading specialists and denands the 
help of well-trained subject matter teachers. 

* The teadier's readiness in teaching Reading has a great rj^ai of 
bearing on the general effectiveness of the developwntal reading 
program. Loo Pay has indicated that the teacher's readiness is 

as significant as that of the students and feels that the following 
sunnarized factors are inportant elements of ^mc^^ readiness : 

1. Kiowing the abilities and achievement levels of one's 
student 

2. Khowing what is necessary for effective reading in a 
particular content ^ 

3. Knowing vAiat specific materials and selection will help 
students iiqpccove their reading skills 

4. Khowing spe c i f ic fnstructioned approaches ^to^use with 
various types of students and their needs 
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The pcoblenfs is that, in itany cases, the secondary sc*odl teacher has had 
♦ no training in hew to relate subject natter and reading. 



Ofie content eurea teacher's qualificatixxis for instruction in reading and 
teaching^ subject matter are outstanding. Because 6f hei/his interest, 
unique preparation, and rcMarch, sh^he is a sp&daliBt in a particular 
field. The content area teacher knows the specialized vocabulary and the 
fcey concepts vMdi inust be taught. If sh(^he is a resourceful teacher, 
Bti^ha knows the basic xinderstaxxSingB and hew to use advanced organizational 
dtills to encourage students to read fbr these. The content area teacher 
knows or should know about special Tm^-g>T-rA^g written for individuals whD 
read at different levels and v*x) nay need special help in' overcoming 



has engaged in various eoqperienoes basid to a geneiral and specific back- 
ground in his content field; thus he should know jnw to teach it better 
than anyone else and htw to help with specific and vitad. resding denands 
are made by his subject field upon the student. 

* Ihe content area teacher is in the position to be the most 
capable ef assisting pipila in learning new vocabulary 
accurately and correctly associating niaaning vith new syrobols. 
Content area teachers can also best detennine the sttidents' 
strengths and weakneesee in ooncept developosnt az^ reading 
oaqpr€i)ami£Xi. Motivation and interest can be created by the 
subject natter teachers, and areas of difficulties in oontent 
materials can jnore easily be clarified by hei/him. ' The oontent 
area teacher ms the b8K2kground and knowledge neceeseury fbr 
helping the student secure and purpoeefully read the materials 
for itastery. ^ 

* During thet 1979-80 s<±do1 year, all hi^ school teachers in 
Region Sevien were invited to participate. A grocp of 25 oontent 
area teaciiers f ran Da±y aixi Firmsy Hi^ Schools voliztteered 

to attend five hours of inservice training each nxxith to develop 
additional skills and strategies for teaching rpiading in the 
oontent €ucea. Matharootics, Science, and Social Stijdies teachers 
had priority for this training. All high school librarians 
were alao invited to peu^icLpate. 

Since school attendemce plays such a crucial role in student learning, 
the regional superviaora of attendance, peydiological services and 
school sociad workers had be«i asked to develop additional workshops 
for tfeachears. A local funding source will be sought for thoee Sessions. 



B. The MrVleT the Project Building 




The content area teacher 



Tfie Department Beads of Guidance and Oounseling at each. high, school "vfci 
assist in scheduling students during the 1980-81 and 1981-82 school 
It is hoped that one or more teams of Mathatatics, Science, and SociLl 
Studies teachers will be able to have the sane groups of studaits 
scheduled into their roomB in order to expedite record-keeping. 

No attenpt was iiade to reduce class size below tfie negotiated 
mjifeers, nor will additional preparation periods be givai.to 
these teaciiers. 

"Heading is icajj^t± in content areas whfen sii)ject-area 
teachers teactv their students vrfiat they are required 
to read as they read it. The instruction is provided 
fay regular classroon teachers within regular si±)ject- 
area qlasses as a natural part of the curriculim" . . . 
Harold Hsrfaer 

* The purpose of content-aiiBa reeding teaching are: 

1. to give teacfaera better, sharper tools to acooiplish 
their own subjecrt-imtter objectives^ 

2. to give students a better chance to learn the oontait 
drills a teacher feels they need to itaster. 

* In ordM" to achieve these jxirposes, teachers will be receiving 
in the following arefis: 

1. Knowledge of guidelines for meaningful selection and 
assessment of print materials 

2. Khowled^ of reeling skills 

3. Khcwledge of staxSy skills 

4. Khowledge of teaching strategies for reading developnait 
in oontent citeas 

5. Drqpleraentation of teaching strategies 

6. Dfsvelopnent of instructional nonuals 

* T5ie model being used for inservice training is the three-phase t 
approach to teaching* Uiis approach outlines the steps needed - 
to develop ar^ learning expsrieaae and can be ^q^ll^^T^ted by 
teachers in planning for student instnictiort. Tte basic st^ 
in the three phase approach to teeiching axB: 




1. the planning pbase 

2. the inplanentation phase 

3. the evaliiation phase 




snaasGiES ^ ^ procedures 

WmJKTKK PROCEDURES AND PROBLEMS 



Procedures for greeting Peg^qnnel 



Ike initial idtntificatioci of this p r ogram came f ran informal carwecsations 
vdth sttoondary teachers in Bsgdjon Sm^si. Hhey wsce oGndng to the Region 
Sev«n Media Canter searching for instructional materials and visual aids 
to use vdth students \fdx> could not 'resbd the assigned text±oQk. At the 
same time, e du cational periodicals, book publishers, and state departments 
of education were writing articles, books and progr a m s relating to the 
teaching of reading in content aCea classes. The project director orxaered 
these materials and publications and used them at mini-wodcshop 
sessions. 

fOien an opportunity came to write a proposal, the needs of content area 
teachers was a natural choice. At the time, there was no formal assess- 
ment to detennine if such a program was needed. 

After acceptance of the proposal, two surveys were used, with the consent 
of the Advisory Ooupcil to ascertain tochers' attitudes toward reading 
and teachers' inservice need in reading. Over fcnrty percent C40%) of the 
teac h e r s responded to the two questionnaires with the following results. 

\ . 

The "Assessment of Jhsetvice Needs" indicated that inservice training 
vx>uld I)e needed in the following areas: 

Techniques and Strategies 

1. Identification and selection of appropriate instructional 
materials 

2. Determination of the reading levels of materials 

3. Identifica t ion and selection of ^spropriate si:^lementary 
materials 
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4. Departanent of TOtivational strategies for the classroon 

5. Detenninatim oi strategies for dealing with disabled 
studaits 

€. Determination of strategies for dealing with superior 
students . ^ 

7. Edaatificatiai and use of inftoanal tachnixjues for assessina 
student potential «»»«=!xuig 

8. Proviaioo for indiyf rhwl i ring instruction 
Skill Developnent ^ 

1. Provision of -vocafaulary skills developnait 

2. Provisixan of ocnprrfiension skills develppiEnt 

3. Distruction in studir skills <_ _ 

4. Provision for the developnent of critical reading skills 

5. Provision for the developnent of word recognition aWiip 

•ae "Attitude Survey" revealed the fbllowing infexroaticai. Statanents 
vSuLch had the hic^iest level of agreement were: 

1. Pupils should be retained at a grade level if they cannot score 
at a designated level in reading achievanent. 

2. Biere were more pupils with reading pcbblenB today than there 
were thirty years ago. 

3. Diagnoetio teadhing will provide a frararoadk for personalizing 
instructKin. ^ 

4. More poor readers have trouble because they do not know their 
phonics. 

5. Grouping for learning at different levels within the sa^ class 
is jnpractxcal, if not iitpossible, in cqntent-area cliii^. 

6. Criterion referenced tests can be created and used by oontait- 
araa teachers. 

7. Grouping or readingAeaming needs is acoonplished only \*ere 
snail classes are concemad and pupils are independait 
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Steteraents vtfuLcfi had the hi^iest level of disggreenrait were: 



1* E}?)eriaitial badcground of a jx^xLL has little to do vd.th his 
\ a b ility to can|xrehend Mihat he reads. ^ 

2. Diagnostic tests are not for classnxm x:ise. 

3. Students escp&ciencdr^ severe reading difficulties are /usually 
of loir intelligenoe. 

4. . Most oontent area teachers feel confident teaching Basic readin^^ 

stud^ skills in content areas. 

5. Studjf ai^ reading skills stould be tau^t mainly by reading and/ 
or Eiigli^ teachers. 

6. Most oontent area texts are written at grade level. 

7. Fifth graders }iibo score at the second grade level on a reading 
test dbould still be required to read fifth grade materials in 
order for them to be ready for sixth grade. 

8. Most basic reading ^dlls cannot be tau^t within the context 
of the content areas. ^ 

ihese need s and^ attitudes esqxressed by Begicn Seven teachers agree with 
Leo I'ay's list of inportant elanents of teachers readiness. 

* The Advisory Council agreed to the general plan suggested hy the 
Project Director and Evaluator.for the three-year plan. 

* IXiring the 1980-81 school year, all high sdiool teachers ware 
invited to participate* Teachers frcm Denby and Finney .High 
Schools were selected to attend five hours of inservice training 
eac^ month to develop additional skills and strategies for teaching 
reading in oontent areas. Mathantics, Science, and Social Studies 
teachers had priority for this training. a\tfenty-five teachers 
fron the two hi^ sciKX3ls agreed to participate in the project. 

* Also, all the deparhnmt heads frcm Denby and Finney agreed to 
participate in seme of the \4orkstope. 
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B. Identification of Major Prcdalem^^ 

Htmce was one major problem occured during the 1980-^81 schcol year, vMch 
delayed the inplsnantaticn of the project as planned. It vas the delay 
of the TOICA pr ogr a m mtil Jtane, 1981, 
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PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE EVTttilATION 

*i 

A. Producrt Objective il.Q 

»^ >»• ^ 

!• Individuals - Denby and Finney project participaSxts 

2. Bdiavior - will beooros knowledgeable 

3. Objective of B^iavior - with reeding assessment techniques 

4. Hme - by JUne, 1981 ^ | 

5. Measurement - locally dsveloped instrunent 

6. Criterion of Success - Seventy-five percent (75%) of the target 

staff will respond correctly to 75% of 
test iteitis. 



B. Ooronon Goals of Michigan of Whicdi Project Goal is Related " . . 

Rducationeil Aiprovonent - Q naH i-y teaching 

C. Evzpxationy Design / and Procedures * 

1 . Type - percent of test iteras correct 

2. Participants - target teachers of Denby and Piraisy Hi^ Schpols 

3. Anount of Time Involved in the Project - t3wo workshops (ten hours 
t of workshop involvement) 

4. Analysis fDechnique - The evaluator will analyze the posttest data 

to determine criterion achievqnent and the » 
data will be dLsjxLayed* 

5. Instruments - Cloze and Fry Readability Fomulas (See Appendix B) 

D. Evaluation Results 

1. Criterion - Seventy-five percent (75%) of the target st^f will 

respond correctly to 75% of the test il^nis;^^" 

2. ^ Results Statement - There were 20 (87%) of the i^articipants vdv) 

^ scored over ^5% of the FRSf Test^ ahe mean 

, average for the tept of all the partic^>ants 
was 86%. The mean average for the dOZE Test- 
was 88%. 
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E. The objective was achieved. 
P. Data 

HbB Oata^ Table 1 and 2 show the test results: 

TftH[^ 1 ^ — ' 
FFOr Beadability Test Results 



Participants 



Test Score 



1 

2 
3. 
4' 
5w 
& 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12> 
IS 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



100 
50 
100 
100 
100 
75 
75 
IQO 
75 
100 
50 
75 
75 
50 
100 
100 
100 
100 
75 
100 
75 
100 
100 
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TABLE 2 
CLOZE Reading Test 



PartidDanfcs 


resr bcox& 


1 


100 


2 


100 


3 


90 


4 


100 


5 


100 


6 


61 


7 


77 


8 


87 


9 


95 


10 


95 


U 


95 


12 


95 


13 


100 


14 


1 AA 

100 


15 


100 


16 


100 


17 


100 


18 


90 


19 


87 


20 


90 


J 21 


77 


22 


95 


23 


90 



Supplementary ArmlvBis 

1. BBState the O uuiuilui a i L > Ei^xty percent (80%) of the participants 

vdll rate each training aesaion satia- 
facfaory on 80% o£ the statenenta o£ each 
training aeeaion. 

2. Rationale/^ Oliia Analysis Belated To 'Omb Primary Analysis - 

Dia data vdll show the ininadiate 
perceptions on the participants regarding 
the vrodcshop design, torkshop contentf 
aansultant(8) services, and wcndcshop 
outoonss. Ohis helps the director taofoLI 
(1) the iiiinadiate siccass or failure o£ 
the vxsrkahop, and (2) the necessary 
change £or future wodcBhops. 
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3. Evaluationy Designr and Prooedures 

a. IVpe ^ An inservioe instranent was design and it was 

adndnistered to st2i££ moi ij eiB at the end o£ each 
workshop. Lik^ii: type scale^ 

b. P2u±icdpants - Denby and FinnsY Hic^ School tazget 8t2i££ 

ncDobers* 

c. JtaDuit of Time - 1\do workshops (ten hours of workshop 

(jjxvolvsnent) • 

d. Analyala Tacfaniqua - The re^andmta ware asked to Indicate 

their dagree of agreenent or disagree- 
mant on fourteen different stateoionts 
dealing with inservioe training workshops. 
The reqxxiaeB were oonpubed for the 
peETOont of agreensnt by tiie re^mdents 
and alMo for the mean of the sooree 
for each statenant. The nuoober and 
perce nt age of reqxxidents Who marked 
, "stsongly agree" or "agree" per item a 
are pr ese nt e d in Table 3« Note that 
the pe rce nt is baaed on the nunter 
res[nidlng per itenu Ihoee who did 
not answer were exdudad in the 
ocnputatixn. A scale of one to four 
wee used for the mean of the scores. 
TSm score of 1 equals "strongly disagree" 
and the score 4 equals "strongly agree." 

e. Instmnent - Inservioe Training Instrment 



4. Evaluation Becults 

a. Criterion for Suooess - Eighty percent (80%) of the partie- 

ipants will rataa the inservioe 
training satisfactory on 80% of the 
etatanehta of each trailing session. ^ 

b. Basalts Statcoents - Ihere were tMenty-six (26) staff lu a u ij e rs 

\iio conplebed and returned the question- 
naires. ' All staff vmto&CB ratead the 
wczjoAiop satisfactory. Ihe maan average 
on all statements were ninety aeven 
percent (97%) for both workshops. 
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5. Data 

TablB 3 ahms the xesults of the inservioe training viorkahope: 

TKBLE 3 

Evaluation Inaervioe Trzdning Ihstnment 



StaLunonts 



Analyia of Wbadcahop Deaign 

1. Ttmre ymm sufficient 
tim to achieve the 
M3irkflhop*s stated 

objactivQB. 25/26 

2. 'SbB physical setting 
and fafrlHtiaB vmra 
suitable for the work- 
shop functions. 26/26 

3. Ihe i>oiik sl jop activities 
were v«ll structured 

and organized* 26/26 



96% 



100 



100 



3.5 



3.5 



3.4 



Wbrksfaop Prpoedures 

1. Htm training pcodsdures 
used in the wadcdiOp 
\mcm eqopropriate to its 
goals. 

2. Ote training fanoat 
pcovidad anple oppGrt"* 
vnities for active 
invDlvsnsnt and pi^rwual 
interaction with the 
consultants and other 
participants. 



25/26 

0 

25/26 



96 




3.4- 



( 



96 



3.5 
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OABLB 3 (Cont'd) 
Evaluatixxi Inaervloe Training Instronent 



Statanwts ^^^^ pSSSe''^ tto^c^ 



Woaekahop Oantant 

1« Htm viadcshop goala and 
objectl w inere clearly 

deflnod and praeentod. 24/26 92% 3.3 

V 

2. raadcahop diacuKLons 
iwra ocntarad on topijcg 
directly related to the 

W(dcahop goals. 23/23 100 3.5 



Consttltant(e) Scrvioee 

1. Die oonsultante were 
knoiflsdgeBble and 
skillful in their 
preeontation and poco^ 

cpmi activities. 24/24 100 3.5 

2. Ihe dSnsultants pro- 
ceeded at a RDdeocate 
enough paoe allowing 

fior a clear undosnBtanding 

by the pertirripente . 23/23 100 2.6 

3. Die conmiltante v«re 
genuinely (xnoexned with 
the progress of the par- 

ticiiwits. 23/23 100 3.5 

4. Die consultants' pcugxam 
activities were planned 
and pL'ssented in agree- 
nnt with your perception 
of the wodcshpp goals and^ 

objectives. 23/24 96 3.4 
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TABLE 3 (Onit'd) 
Evzduation Inaervloe Training Instruient 



S<»tan»t8 n??*^°5 Pt3.itivB° Mean of 



Wbadodiop OutoopBe 

W Iters was oanildei> 
abla agraenenb b etw ee n 
tte HorlcBbBp^s vtated 
objectives and what I 

actaiaUy gained. 2^23 96% 3.4 

2. Tim ideas pzeaentad * 
ware applicable to 

ny needs. 22/23 96 3.4 

3. Urn presentations 
stinulabed further 
thought and inbscast 
in daily wcxddng 

situatloa. 23/24 96 3.4 



Ote zeepcndnts were also aaked to axanent en sts^^ 

and suggestions for isproving future warkahops. The results axe 

as follOMSt 

etimtfas of the Wbrkshop 

\ 1. GoMultants (12) 

2. MKtscials m^/br Exerciaas (11) 

3. Gcoqp Participants ( 8) 

4. Goals and Gbjectives ( 7) 

Weakness of ^ Wbrkshcap 

Thare vmre no waaknesaes indicated by the re^x»tents. 



H. Oonclusion 



aMorts should be made to train other teachers in aU content areas 
who vnre not eiqposed to any training. 
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Prooe«s Objective 

1. Indivicluals * Denby and Finney project participants 

2. Behavior - wiU attend / 

3. Gbject of B^iavior - inaervioe training workshops 
' 4. Tim - by Jma, 1981 

Si <• 

5. Measureraant - P^ject Attendance Records 

6. Criterion o£ Success - A miniirun of 15 teachers vdJLl attend 75% 

of the inservlce ^rorkshops. 



Process Objectives 

Evgduatlonr Dasignr and Proced u res ^ 

1. Type - Iknber and percent of teachers attending the i^ekshops 

2. Participants - Donb/ and Finney target staff teeciiBrs 

3. teount of Tine Involved In The Project ^ TWenty-five workshops (110 

hours \irodcshop involveraont) 

4. Analysis OtoGhnique - Ihe ^ata fron the project records will be 

analyzed and the data will be di^ilayed. 

5. InstrtBoants - Project Attendance Racords. 



Evaluation Rwilts 

1. Criterion A nrinimim of 15 teadwcs will attend 75% of the in- 

service workshops. . 

2. Results Statenmt - Ohere were 24 (96%) of the participants who 

attended over 75% of the inaervioe workshops. 
Ihe mean average of the attendance was 97%. 

The objective %ies achievecl. ? 



Data 

Ihe data in T&ble 4 show the results: 



TMSOE 4 
Wbrkshop Attendanoe 



NtiDober 

of 
TaeicherB 



of 



P e rcent 
of 

Abtendano6 



15 
4 
3 
2 
1 
I 



25 
24 
23 
20 
17 
15 



100% 
96 
92 
80 
68 
60 



F. Sqpplenantary Analysis 

1. Restate the CXuiuiUuit - Ei^Jty paroait (80) of thiL ^arkicipznits 

will rate eadi training session satis- 
factxicy on 80% of the statements of each 
training sessions. 

2. Batianale/Bow OMs Analysis Related To Die Primary Analysis - 

Ihe data will show the ijanediata 
pecoeption of the pnrtldpwnts regarding 
the vrodcshop design, workshop oontent, 
aonsultant(s) services, and workriiop , 
twofold: (1) the iranediate sucsoess or 
failure of wsdcshop and (2) the naoessary 
chaniBS for future viorkshops. A Likert 
type scale used. 

3. Evaluation, Doslgn, and Procedures - 

a. type - An inservioe instninent v«s designed and 

adninistered to staff menijeL- s at the end of each 
wodcshop. 

b. Partlcipents - Da±y and Finney Hi^ School target ncnters. 

c. Anouit of Tima - •I\«Bnty-fivo workshops (110 hours of vgorkahop 

involverasnt) 

d. Analysis Technijque - The reapondonts were asked to indicate 

their degree of agreement or disagree- 
ment on fourteen different statenents 
dealing with inservioe training woxjcshops. 
' Die re^xxisu ware oonputed for the 
per ce iiL of agreenent by t^ re^xxxients 
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and adflo for the maan of the scores 
for eadi staterant. Ohe mixter and 
p e roen b zige of rei^xaid»ts lAio marked 
"strongly agree" or "agree" per itan 
are preeented in Table 5« Note that 
the percent is based on the niinber 
re^ionding per itoa. Thoee \tio did 
x#t answer %«re excluded in the 
ooaputation. A scale of cxie to four 
ueed for the naan of the scores. 
The score of 1 equals "strongly dis- 
agree" and the soore 4 equals "strongly 
agree." 

e. Ixurtannnt - Inservice Training Itotrunent 

4. Evaluation Results 

a. Qdterlon for Suocesa - Eighty percent (80t) of the parties 

ipants will rate the inservice 
training satiefactaory. 

"There ^nre twe n t y - t hree (23) target 
staff unt'ieis vdio ocnpleted and 
sptumsd the questionnaires. All 
staff M BP i j e r s rated tte wor kah ops 
satisfaotiary. Htm tman average wem 
ninety^ght percent (98%) of all 
the statanonts for the wozicshops. 

5. Data 

TSabLs 5 tftdtm the zosults of tha Inaervlcse Trainljig WxdcahcpB: 







TABUS 5 








Statnants 


NOdber of 
neatymlBiii. 1 


Percont of 
^dsitivi^ 
RsQiQnseii 


Mean of 
the Scores 




AnalyBia of Mbrkahop Design 










1. nwra WB» suffidant 
tim to adcdmm the 
ffodaAiop's stated 
abjeetlme. 


22/23 


96% 


3.5 ( 




2. Htm phyaioal setting 
and ftrrtHHee wean 
mitahle for tte ««e1c- 
iiiep fisictiane. < 


23/23 


100 


/ 

3.6 
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be Results StatODBnts 



TABI£ 5 (Oan^d) f 
Fined Evaliiation Inaervloe Tjndntncf Instrunmt 



Niitteof ^ Msanof 
n aap oiK tenta 1^ ^ tha Scxxrw 



Analyaiii of Wbrkahop pegl>gn (Oont'd) 

3. The iMQdwhop activltlee 
viere w&U staructurad 

and cxrganizad. 22/23 96% 3.6 



1. Iho txalning pcooeducM 
usad in the woxkehcsp 
VMPB epEsraprlote tx> Its 

gpale. 23/23 100 3.5 

2. Ihe training fonnst 
pcovided aqple ohjuiL- 
isdtlee fxxc activa 

involvnent end pamnal . 
iiltecaction with the ^ 



odmultaots and other 

partici{3ants. 22/23 M 96 



Wbdahop Oontiib 



1. ThB woodcahop goala 
and objtfErtivM %<«db 
clMurly <1af1nii and 



^.6 



22/23 9$ 3.6 

2. Wbadohop dH,»nwlnrai 
MBn -ontozod on topics 
disactly silated to tha 

woodcatep goals. 23/2^ 100 3.6 

C3anaultant(a^ Sarvicee 

1. lha oanaultanta waia 
knairladc|«ahl» and akill- 
ful in thair praMntatien 

and pcognai actlvitlea. 23/23 100 3.7 
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TPME 5 (Oont'd) 

T 

Final Evaluatiion Inservioe Traiiung Instruifant 



Statements PMiSJe"^^ .j?^ . 

0opsultant(3) Servioe (Oont'd) 

2. HhB oonsultants proceeded 

at a nodocate enou^ pace ^ 
allowing for a clear 
understanding by the 

pggticApants, 23/23 100% 3.7 

3. HhB oonsultants wsre 
genuinely ooooerned 
with the progess of 

the participants. 23/23 100 3.6 

4. The oonsultants* pr o g r am 
activities were pl^mned 
and p p^^^^n ^^id agree* 
ment with your perception 
of the wozkshop goals 

and objectives. 23/23 100 3.6 



Wbdcshop Ouboomes 

1. Ihere was considerable 
agreement between the 
workahop's stated 
objectives and Mimt I 

actually gained. 22/23 96 3.5 

2. The ideas presented were 

applicable to ny need. ' 2V23 96 3.5 

3. The presentation stim- 
ulated further though 
and interested in m/ 

daily working situation. 23/23 100 3.6 



The respondents were also asked to amiiait on strengths, weaknesses 
and suggestions far ijiproving future workshops. The results are as 
foUows: 
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strengths of the Wbricshop 

1. Oonsultants (12) 

V 2. Materials and/or Exercises (12) 

3. Gixxf) Participants (10) 

4. Goals and Gbjectlves^ ( d) 

Waaknesses of the Wbadcshop 
There v»re no weaknesses indicated by the respondents. 

Ooncluaiop 

Ihe attendzmoe of the participants ynem quite sicoessful. The attendance 
exceeded tte esqiectaticxis. Finally, the participants rated all the 
statements on the insenace better tiian 80% satisfactory. 
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A« Product <a3jec±ive ♦2>0 

1. Individuals - Denby and Finney project staff 

2. Behavior - will beocme knowledgeable 

3. Objective of Bdiavior - teaching strategies for reading develop-* 

nent in oontent areas 

4. Tine - by Jtne, 1981 

5« MeasuTGnient * Locally Developed Instmnent 

6. Criterion of Success - Seventy:-^ve percent (75%) of the project 

teachers will reE^iond oorrectly to 75% of 
the test itans. 

B. OopmPtt Goals of Michigan tc| Whiofa Project Goals is Rel^ 

Educational I n pr o v gnent - Quality Teaching ' ^ 

C. Evaluation^ Deeigny and Prooedures 

1. Type - P^coent of test items o orr ec t 

2. Participants ^ target teacters of Denby^and Finney Hi^Sdiools 

3. .itaDunt of Tine Involved in the Project - Fivs workshops (25 hours 

of workshop involvt^oent) 




4. iUulysis^^iaa^ - The evaluator will analyze the posttest data 

J to determine criterion achievement and the 

^n"^ data will be displayed. 

5. Instranents - A Solution to Content Teachers (See Jl^ppendix B) • 



D. E valtiation Results ^ 

1. Criterion - Seiventy-five percent (75%) of the project teachers 
will respond correctly to 75% of the test items. 

' ^ 2. Besvats Statenients - a. O^denty (87%) of tite participants scored 

over 75% on the test itenis. The mean 
avereige of all the participant's test 
score was 92%. 

b. TVrenty-two (96%) of the participants soored 
ovez^ 75% of the test items. Die mean anrex> 
age of the participant.' s tests was 88%. 
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E. gie objective was achieved. 

F. Data ' 

Ifaa data iii Tables 6 and 7 will show the results: 



13VBE£ 6 



Ok 



A Solutijon to Ccxitent Area Teachers 


Participants 


Test Score 


1 


100 


2 


80 


3 


100 


4 


100 


5 


100 


6 


100 


7 


86 


8 


100 


9 


100 


10 


84 


U 


96 


12 


82 


13 


92 


14 


56 


15 


66 


16 


42 


17 


100 


18 


100 


19 


92 


20 


82 


21 


86 


22" 


100 


23 


92 
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Vtxy Do You Bead? 
Participant Tost Score 



1 




100 


2 




100 


3 




100 


4 




100 


5 




95 


6 




100 


7 




95 


8 




87 


9 




95 


10 




77 


11 




100 


12 


■•Si 


61 


13 




i, 100 


14 V 




100 


15 




90 


16 




100 


17 




95 


18 




77 


19 




90 


20 




87,' 


21 




95 


22 




90 


23 




90 



Supplemmtary Anzdysia 

1. Restate the Gonndtinent * Ei^tty perosnt tSOl) of the participants 

will rate eadt training session satis- 
factc»:y on 80% of the statonents of eadi 
training sessipn. 

2. I^ational/How OTiis janalysis RaLatee to the Prdmazy;, Analysis - 

The data will show the imnadiate perception 
of the participants regarding the workshop 
design# vrorkshop ooRtent# cc3nsultant(s) 
services, and wodcshop outcanes. Dils 
helps the director twofold: (1) the 
imndiate aucxress or failure of workshop 
and (2) the necessary changes for future 
workshops. 
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Evzdnation^ Design and Prooedures 

a. Type - An inaervioe instrument was designed and 

adoinistered to st2i££ weabers. Likert type scale. 

b. Parti cip ants - Denby and Finney Hi^ School Bta£f nenbers* 

c. itaxnt of Time - Five workshope (25 hours of vorkshop in- 

volvenent) 

d. Analysis Technique Ihe rec^xxidonts ware aakad to iiKllcabe 

their degree or agreenent or disagree!-^ 
nent on fourteen different statanents 
with inaervioe training workshops. The 
re^xsnaes were ocncutad for the pecoent 
of agreement by the respondents and 
also for the mean of the soores for 
each statement. Hha ranber and 
oeromtage of re^xndents ii4ho marked 
^strongly agree" Or "agree" per item 
are presented in Ttable 8. Note that 
the percent is based on the n&inber 
resExnding per items. Thoee who did 
not answer were excluded in the^ 
caqpotation. A scale of one to four 
was used for the mean of the scores. 
^ Otae score of 1 equals "strongly disagree" 
and the score 4 equals "strongly agree." 

Evzauation Rasulta 

a. Criterion for Success - Ei^ity percent (80%) of the partic- 

ipants moiberB will rate the inaervioe 
training satisfactory. 

b. Results Stat^nents - There were sixteen (16) staff mombers 

who cocDpleted and returned the 
quastidinaires. All staff m ep o Ler s 
rated the workshop satisfactory. The 
mean average was ninety^-nine percent 
(99%) of all five workshops statemants. 

Data 

Table 8 shows the results of the "Inservice Training Workshop:" 
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EvzdisitiGn Inaervloe Training Instranent 



StateniBxt 


Number of 
Respondents 


Peroent of 

Poaitive 

RMponses 


Maan of 
the Scores 


AnalyBifl of Marfcahop Design 








1. TtmicB wuB sufficient 
tins to achisrve the 
wotkflhop's stated 
objectives. 


15/16 


93% 


3.6 


uiB pn/sucox Scut iTig 
and fanllitias were 
suitable for the work- 
shop functions* 


15A6 


93 


3.7 


3« me vnrKsnop activities 
vwre viell structured 
and orgonized* 


16A6 


100 


3.8 


Nbirkshop Prooedurele 








1. !Ihe training procedureB 
used in the workshop 
WMDS flppropriate to its 


16/16 


1 00 


J. 7 


2. Ihe training fonnat pro- 
vided msgXit opportunities 

and penyiwl interaction 
with the oonsultants aixl 
other participants* 


16/16 


100 


3.9 


Hbdcshop Oonteht 








1. Hie ^^orkshop goals and 
objectives ware clearly 
defined and presented. 


16A6 


100 


3.9 


2. Viorkshop diacusalons 
were oentered on topics 
directly related to the 
workshop goals. 


16/16 


100 


3.8 
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TAHLJE 8 (Cont'd) 
Ev2duation Inservioe Training Instranent 



^^"'P""^^ Itesponaes ^ 



0onsultant(8) Servioes 



1. The oansultants viere f 
kncwladgeable and 

akillful in their 
praHntation and pco^ 

gram activitiea. 16/16 100% 3.9 

2. The oansultants pio- 
oeadad at a modarata 
enough pace edlowing 

£ar a clear understanding 

by the participants. 15/16 93 3.7 

3. The oansultants were 
genuinMy oonoemad 
with the p co gi e sa 

of the participants. 16A6 100 3.8 

4. The oansultants*. pro- 
gram actlvitlas mm 
plamwd and piastiiLeil 
in agraomBnt with your 
pe r ceptio n of tiia 
vioidk^np goals and 

objectives. 16/16 100 3.8 



VkakahCjp Outcomes 

1. There warn considexable 
agreoonnt between the 
workshop's stated 
objectives and what I 

actually gained. 16/16 100 3.8 
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/ . ' / 

Tm£ 8 (Cont'd) / 

Evaluat4jon Insexvloe TxsUning Instnnent / 





Nunter of 
Respondents 


l^eroent of 

Positive 

ReQXXises 


Mean of 
the Sooras* 


Wbtckshop OutocQBS (Oont'd) 








2. lha ideas presented 
viere applicable tso 
ny needs. 


16A6 


100% 


3.7 


3. The pcesontations 
stinulated further 
thou^it and inter- 
est in m/ dally 
working situation. 


16A6 


100 


3.7 



Die respondents were edso asked to cxauienL on strengths, weaknessesr 
and suggestixxis for ijiprovlng fotuze workshops. The results are 
as follows: 



' Strengths of the Vtorkshop 

1. Consultants (16) 

2. Materials and/or Exarcdses (15) 

3. Qtxxi^ Partlcdpatad (12) 

4. Goals and Gbjectives (10) 

Weaknesses of the Wbrkshop , 

l!here were no weakness ixidicated fay the re^xxidonts. 

f 

H. Oonclusion , 

It is reoGnnended that more workshops should be offered to eiLl teachers 
in the area of teaching strategies for reading developrent in the cxxi- 
tent eucoas. Ihe inean averzige rating of the in-service training was 
99% satisfactory. 
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Prooess CJbiective #2>1 

1. Individuads - Denby enrKi Finney project peurtdcdpants 

2. B^i2tvix>r - will ijiplanent ideas gained 

3. Object of Behavior - from iii-servioe training sessions 

4. TijDB - by Jum, 1981 

5. Iteasuraient - Guidelines for Effective Instniction 

6. Criterion of Suooess.- Seventy-five percent (75%) of the partici- 

pants will be able to Inplement 75% of the 
teaching strategies. 

Prpoesa Objective 

Evaluation^ Design^ and Prooedures 

1. Type - Niaber and per ce nt 

2. Participants - Dehfay and Finney project staff 

3. Anoint of TIhb Involved in the Ptqiect - Pour ^rarkshops (T\«1vb 

^ . and one-half hours of 
workshop involvement.) 

4. Anedyais TtehniguB - Iha proioct evalvator will analyze the data 

to dBfbennlns cadterion achievanent and the 
data will be dispLee/ed. 

5. InstruDBit - Guidellnae fior Effective Instruction (See Appendix B) 

Evaluation Henlta ' 

1. Criterion - Setvmty-fivo (75%) oof the participanta vdU be able 

to iiqplovnt 75% of the teaching strategiee. 

2. Results Statanent - During the qaring semBSter, the evaluator 

visited ei^iteen dassrooras and ncnitored 
the teachsrs teadiing reading in the oontent 
areas. Nix»ty percent (90%) of the teachers 
nonitDred ioDplenented ideas gzdned in the 
vrorkshops. 
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The objective v^as achlefved > 















1. 


100% 


7. 


88% 


13. 


100% 


2. 


96 


8. 


70 


14. 


84 


3. 


90 


9. 


100 


15. 


n 


4. 


84 


^10. 


96 


16. 


86 


5. 


96 


11. 


90 


17. 


98 


6. 


80 


12. 


92 


18. 


96 



Sugplanentary Anzdyala 
1. Rfiflitata the Ooninitnasnt: 



Eighty p er ce nt (80%) o£ the participants 
will rate eeich tridning session satis- 
£act3Qry on 80% of the statenents for 
each training session. 



2. Rationale/How Ihis Analysis Belated to the Prijietry Analysis - 

data will show the imnediate peroeption 
of the participants regarding the work- 
shop design^ workshop oxxtent, oQnsultant(s) 
aervioes, and the di r ecto r tswofold: (1) 
the Inosdiate supoess or failure of the 
^ wockflhop, and (2) the neoessary change 

for future worksfaoj^. 

3. Evaliiaticn, Deeiga, and Procedures 

I^P^ - An inMTvioe in s trurant was designed and 

ekMnistsrad to staff menters at the end of eac^ 
woxkahop. Likert type scale was used. 

b. Participants - Dehby and Finney High School target staff 

iiMDbers. 

c. itosiait of TiiiiB - Pour viorkshops (twleve and one half of 

workshop involvonent) 



d. Analysis TachniquB - Ihe reqxsndents ware asked to i n di c a t e • 

their dagree of agraenient on fourteen 
different statanents daalliig with in- 
service training workshops. The 
refl^x3naes were confuted for the percent 
\ of agreonent by the re^ionclents and 

also for the mean of the scores for 
each statemgnt. The nudser and 
percentage of respondents viho narked 
"strongly >igr©e" or "agree" per item 
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are preaaitad' in Table 9. Note that, 
-the percent. 13 bs^ed on the muter 
^ reqpbnding per itaoas. Those who did 

not answer wesre excluded ^ the 
ocxqputatlon. A acsde of one to four 
vas used for the mean of the soores. 
The score of 1 equals "strongly disagree 
and the soore 4 equads "strongly e^grse." 

. . / / - 7 

e. IpBtxwaat ~^^^naenrixx Training Instxunent 

4. EvztlujitLon Reeults 

a^ Critericn for Success - Eighty p e t roe nt (80%) of the 

^participants will j^te the 
Inservlce training satisfactory 
^ OKI 801 of the sttrtanont of each 
"tndning session. 

b. Results Stataoonts - ahsre wars tx^onty (20) staff menbers 

viic^ cQcpleted and returned 
[ questlxxxnalres. All staff iianbaB 

' ' rated the workshop satisfzKrtory. The 

✓ maan average on all statoemants wes 

one hundred p e rcent (100%) of the four 
workshops. 

5. Data * 

Table 9 shows the rasulter of the Inservice Training Workshop. 

TKBLE 9 

> 

Evaluation Inservlce Training Ins tn ment 



T 



Nmter^of ^^[r M«>nof 
Mspondants ^^zrrr„^ the Scores 



Statcnents 



Analysis of Workshop Design 

1. There wes sufficient 
time to adilsve the 
workshop's stated 
objectives. 

2. The physical setting 
and fairrllltiiw were 
suitable for the 
workshop functions. 



20/20 



100% 



3.6 



20/20 



100 



3.6 
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TAEE£ 9 (Oont'd) 



Evzdviatlcn Inaezvloe Traixiing Instrunent 



— X ^ 


Neuter o£ 
Respondents 


Percent of 

Positive 

Responses 


Wean of 
the Scores 


Analysis Workshop Design 
(Gcxxf d) \ 








3. lha woMcflhop activities 
ymm \mll structured and 
ocganizod. 


20/20 


Ml 

V 

loot 


3.7 


Workshop Prooaduses 

1. The training pi?oosduras 
t»ed in the markahop 
wcsra appropriate to its 
goals. 


20/20 


100 


3.6 


2. Ohe trzdning farmnt pro- 
vldad anple opportunities 
for active inool voaent 
and parsnnal iittaraction 
with the oonsultants and 
otiwr participants. 


20/20 


* 

100 


3.7 


Workshop Content 

1. Ohe workshop goals and 
ol^ectives were clearly 
dftflned and pcesenrtad. 


20/20 


100 


3.7 


2. Workshop discussions 
were cantered on topics. 


20/20 


100 


3.6 


Consultant (s) Services 








1. The consultants were 
knowledgeable and skill- 
ful in their presentation 

and prufjraai acrtlvlties. 


20/20 


100 


3.7 
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f y TAB[£ 9 (Cont'd) , 

Evaluation Insezvloe Training Instninent 



He^xwlBnts the Scxxres 



Oon«ultant(a) Servlcai (Oont^) 

2. iSie oonsultants pro- 
OB^Tyl at a inodsizite 
ancugh pooe aUowing 

for a clear undBntandlng 

by^the peu±iclpQxit8. 20/20 ' 100% . 3.7 

3. Ttm ooMultants wsre 
genuinely oonoemad 

vdth the ptogzQM of I 

tte partidpanta. 20/20 100 3.7 



4. Ttm coMultmta* pn>- 
gram activities mace 
plann^ and ppiaaitaJ 
in' aqxnimmt with your 
peroiptiGn of the 
wsrkahop goals and 

objectives. 20/20 100 3.7 

J Wbitkshop OutoDOBS 

1. Ihsre ymm onslderahle 
egrscnent ^lel^llsr^ the 
viarkshop's stated 

IS and liiat I 

Ly gained. 20/20 100 . 3.6 

2. Ihe ideas pr esa til e d 
ware applicable to 

ny needs. 20/20 100 3.5 




3. Thm pPMUlationa 
stlnulatad further 
thouc^ and Interest 

In Of dally voxiclng ^ 
■Ituation. 20/2tt 100 3.5 X 
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The respondents were also asked to osntent on str^engths, weaknesses 
and suggestions for iiiproving future wrkshops. Ihe resiilts are 
as follows: 

Strengths of the jWtokshop 

!• Consultants , (13) 

2. Materials and/or ExexfcpLses (12) 

3. Group Participants (15) 
A. Goals and Gbjectives (10) 
5. Audicfvisual Materials (13) 

Weaknesses of the Vfartatop 

There were no. weaknesses indicated by the respondents 

Oondusions 

It is reoonmended that more ncnitoring is neieded to Iielp all teachers 
ijiplaneinting the ideas gained in tiie ih-servioe trainijig. Ninety 
percent (90%) of the teachers nnnitored iiylemented some ideas gained 
in the viorkshops. 
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1. Individuals * Denby and Fiim^ project participants 

2. B^iavior - will develop 

3. adjective of Bijhavlor - iiist^^ 

4. Tine - by June, 1981 

5. Measurcriient - Project Records \ 

6. 'Criterion bf Success * Oonpletion of two instroctionad manuals. 

Process Otqective 

' f ' _ "... ^ ■ . • , 

Bvaiuation, Design, and Procedures 

1. Type - TWd instructional magriuals 

2. Partiqipants - Denby and Finney target staff 

3. Amount of TixoB Involved in the Project - Nine workshops (forty- 

five hour^ of viorkshop 
involvCTsnt) . 

4. Analysis Technique - Ohe evaluator and the director will analyze 

and evaluate the ^instructional itanuals 
according to the criteria as stated in section 

5. Ijristninents - Project Records 

Evalmtion Results 

1. Criiierion for Suooe^ - Ocuopletion of two instructional manuals 

2. Results Statements - There were two manuals conpleted. 

The manuals are available at the Project 
^ Director's office^ 

" ^' ^ ' ' ■ - ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ' ^ 

The objective was aicfaleved . 
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TSie nanuals are an^allable at the project's office for revijeM. 

A. teily Oiral (JXSL^) M&nual 

ahe Senior Hi^ tXVVlE Maniial is designed to blend acoeptable 
langfuage usage, capitalization, and punctuation with specific 
course ccan b i lu Included curriculuos are Accounting, Business 
English, Typing, Wbrld History, Economics, Mathanatics, Personal 
Health Manaigement, and Bigdogy. Daily oral use of the pr og ram 
esctends the elaoentary and Tnidrlle school language arts curricultn 
in 2K3ditlon to providing sug aport for the tMO more difficult Ri^ 
Sdiool Proficiency Program (HSPP) C3onpetencies, C^talizatlon 
and punctuation and Choosing Words Effectively. 

It is essential to observe the following guidelines vihen lnpleroentlng 
the program: 

1. It's oral; it's daily; it should take no more than five or ten 
minutes. 

*r Students do not copy the sentenoes. Every two or three 
wedcs a written, spot check can be given to determine 
students' progress. 

2. ^ The teadier is to write one or two sentences on the board. 

Students are to read the sentences silently; then corrections 
orally. " 

* If students cannot find an er r or , the teacher underlines 
it and says, "scmething is wrong here." 

* After all corrections have been made, the teacher has a 
student read the sentences eQoud so all may hear the 
oorrect structures. 

* Listening carefully to students can help the teacher 
determine recurring problems students have with usage. 
These errors can be incorporated frequently in practice 
sentences so that the oorrect usage can be reviewed and 
reinforced. 

3. Vary procedures by' using: 

^* Student's manner in sentences. 

* St^f menters' manner in sentences. ^ 

* Sentences that reflect school classroom activities. 

* Current events. 

* Colored dialk to make corrections. 
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students soon learn that oojnrections are alvrays needed at the beginning 
and ending of every sentence. This gives students v*io are generally 
reluctant to participate an opportunity to do so without risk of being 
vnrong. 

niiis manual will be dissatcLnated to all hi^ sq^ls in the Detroit 
Public Schools beginning this fall, 1981. 



B. Lesson Plan Manual 

The materials in this raan\aal are the results of many hours of thinking, 
discussing, planning and writing. These marbers were e3^x>sed to the 
idea that content area teachers could teach reaiding in their classes. 

This initial thou^t was met with ffcaptinisni by many workslx>p partic- 
ipants.. After all they were subject mat±er specialist NOT reading 
teachers. Hcxunsver, as more and more techniques wen> introduced and 
tried, their attitudes began to change. Slowly they became oonvinoed 
th^ the above stated idea could be aoocnplished. 

Their t&udiing techniques started to change. They began to analyze 
topics, words, ^phases and paragraphes and put them into workable units 
to stxidy. 

These procedures pronoted student success both in reading and in dom- 
pr^iensibn of the subject matter. As a result of the new strategies, 
the adiievement of their studaits began to iitprove. 

The materials included in the different manuals of unit plans and 
lesson plans rqxresent acne of the procedures teachers used in their 
classes. O^fvipusly, all didn't work with the sane degree of effective- 
ness. However, they did help the teachers and their students to get 
to know the text and its contents in way that brought feelings of 
^ suoqess to all parties concerned. ^ 

The ideas presented in these manuals are ixrt: new^ Bather, these 
manuals represent an attaipt to bring together those widely si?}ported 
i deas on reading in the content areas and to present than in an 
organized fa sh io n . The exanples were develqped and adopted by the 
project teachers to meet the needs of a particular student group. 

Essentially, these are two part-jnanuals : 

(1) Uhit plans were developed for each subject area using the 
fbllcwing format: 
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a. Ihtxoducticn 

b. Ihstructixxial Gbjectives 

c. ttiit Outllne/llnit Content (Prohlans Oonoepts/Skills) 

d. RjDoetliires/Acrtivities/Z^^ 

e. Instmcytlpnal Aids or Resouroee 
£• Emtuation 

G2) Svple daily lisMons v^ere developed for eadi unit using 
the faflowing fbxnat: 

a. fjtagtructinniil CbjectiveB 

b. Contents^ 

c. Procerhires- 

d. Ikistructiohal Materials and Aids 

e. EvzduatiGn 

ThMe msnuals will alcMp be available for dissendnation by October 31, 
1981 to all high 8dxx>ls in Detroit. 



Sigplqnmtary Analyais 

1. Restate the Ooranitinnit - Ei^tfcy percent (80%^ of the participants 

will rate each training session satis- 
factory on 80% of the statanents of each 
training session. 

2. Raticnale/How this Analysis Relates to the PriiDory Analysis - 

llhB data vdll show the innediate perception 
of the participants ZBgarding the workshop 
design, woriccdiop ootitent, consultant (s) 
services, and workdicp outcGnes. Ttiis 
helps the director twofold: (1) the 
iinoDediate success or failure of wodcshop 
and C2) the necessary dianges for future 
workshops. 

3. Evaluation, Design, and Procedures 

a. I^pe - An inservice instnxnent was designed and it was 

adEoinistered to staff jnenfcers. Likert type scale. 

b. Participants - Denby and Finney Hi^ School staff roeniDers. 



c. itaDunt of Time - Nine woxjc^iops (Fbrty-five hours of workshop 

(involvieniGnt) 



d. Analysis TBchnique - /The respondents were asked to indicate 

their degree or agreement or disagree- 
raent ofi fourteen dif f erent stateraents 
vdth inservioe training workshops. The 
refi?x*ises were ccqputed for the percent 
of agreement by the respondents and aign 
for the mean of the scores for each 
statonent. The muter and percentage 
of re^xsndents vto narked "strongly 
agree" or "agree" per item are prraented 
in Table 10. Note that the percent is 
based on the muter resfxnding per items. 
' Those vto did not answer were excluded 
in the ccnputatdon. A sceile of one to 
four was used for the mean of the scores. 
The score of 1 equals "strongly disagree" 
and the score 4 equals "strongly agree." 

e. Instruncnt - Inservice Training Inetmnent 

4. Evaluation Results 

a. Criterion for Success - Eigftity percent (80%) of the partici- 

pants menters will rate the inservioe 
training satisfactory. 

b. Results Statements - There were twenty^five (25) staff irenters 

v4io conpleted and returned the qu^tion- 
naires. All staff menters rated the 
workshop satisfactory. The mean average 
VMS one hundred percent (100%) of all . 
nine workshops statements. 

5. Data 

T^e 10 shows the results of the "Inservice Training Vlbrkshop: 
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TKELE 10 

Evalxiatixsn Inservloe Training Instnment 



Statfloent 


Nuiim: of 
nsspnnrlgnts 


Percent of . 
Positive 
Reqmses 


Mean of 
the Sooces 


Analvalji of. Vbrkflhtx) Desian 








1. IhttTi suffidont 
tin to achiefve the 
vrarkshop's stated 
objectivm. 


25/25 


100% 


3.7 


2. Htm Eabyslcal setting 
and faci] tties wue 
suitabla for the wDzk*t 
riiop fwctions. 


25/25 


100 


3.7 


3. The wodcshop acTtivities 
v«ce wall structured 
and organized. 


25/25 


100 


3.8 ^ 


HDrkshop Prpoedurea 








1. The training prooedures 
used in the woodcahop 
ware appropriate to its 
goals. 


25/25 


100 


3.8 


2. The training Ibnoat 
provided aBC>le opport-* 
unities for active 
involvesent and 
t)ereoiial interaction ^ 
with the oonsultantis 
and other participants. 


25/25 


100 


■ 

3.8 


Workshop Oontcnt 








f 

1. The workshop goals 
and objectives were 
clearly defined and 
pcessnted. 


25/25 


100 


3.9 
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TAHI£ 10 (C3ont'd) 
Evzduatlon Inservlce Training Instnnent 



Statements 



Nuiter of 
ReqpGndents 



PeioQBt of 
Positive 
Responses 



Mean of 
the Scores 



Wbricahop Oontent (C3ant'd) 

2. WQQckshDp discussions 
ware oentexed en 
topics directly re- 
lated to the \4orkshop 
goals. 



25/25 



100% 



3,9 



Oansultant(s) Sarvioas 



1. Ihe oonsultants y^erB 
kncwledgeable and 
skillful in their 
p r e e antation and pro- 

gram activities. 25/25 

2. Ihe consultants pro- 
oaeiled at a moderate 
enough pace .pillowing 

for a clear understanding 

by the participants. 25/25 

3. The consultants were 
gwuinaly concerned 
with the progress of 

the participants^ 25/25 

4. Htm cxxisultants' pro- 
gzsn ac^vlties were 
plaimBd and presented 
In agreeRBnt with your 
percaytion of the 
workshop goals and 

obj«:±lve8. 25/25 



100 



3.9 



100 



3.9 



100 



4.0 



100 



4.0 
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taheje; 10 

Evaluation Inaervloe Training Instninent 



Stataoenta 



Nmber of 



Percent oT" 
Positive 
Bempomes 



Mean of 
the Scores 



Wbckahop Outooroaa 

1. Ttmcm ymm oanaidurable 
agreodont betanmn the 
^^orkahop'a stated 
objectives and liiat I 
actually gained. 

2. The ideas pres s nt ed ware 
applicable to iiy 



Ihe pr esentations stiitu- 
lated further thou^ 
and interest in ny dedly 
^^orking situation. 



25/25 
25/25 

25/25 



100% 
100 



100 



3.8 
4.0 



3.8 



Tha re^xxidents were also asked to oumn a iiL on strengthSr weaknesaesr 
and s u gge sti ons for liqarovix^ future vyorkshope. The results are as 
follows: 



Strengths of the Wbricshop 

1. Consultants (25) 

2. Materials and|/or Exercises (20) 

3. Gnxp Participated (20) 

4. Goals and Cbjectives (17) 

Wiinlieissat of the Workshop 

There were no weaknesses indicated by tiie resfxsndents. 



H. Oonclusion 

Htm DO/WE and Lesson Plan Manuals vdJLl be dissoninated to all DetnDit 
Public Schools this fall to be inpleraented by interested teachers in 
their clcwsrooros. 
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A. Product Objective #3,0 

1. Individuals • Denby and Finne^ project pzurticipants 

2. Bdurvior - will beocms knowledgeable 

3. GbjectiLvQ of Bdiacvior - of rezding instnxrtioral techniques 

4. Tijm - by Jima, 1980 

5. Moasurment - Locally Developed Instrunsnt 

6. Criterion of Success - Seventy^five p e rce nt (75%) of the t2u?get 

staff vdU respond corr&ctly to 75% of 
test items. 

■» 

B. C3annpn Goeds of Michigan of Vhicfa Project Goal is Related 

Educaticnal Itapcovmnt - Quality teaching 

C. Evaluationr Design and Procedures 

1. lype * Percmt of tost items correct 

2. Particijpants - Tatget teachers of Denby and Finney High SchDols 

i 

3. Pnxxnt of Time Involved in the Project - Five workshops (Seventeen 

and one^iaif hours of 
workshop involvonit) • 

4. Anedysis Technique - The evaluator will analyze the posttest data 

to detemdne criterion achievonent and the 
data will be disple^ed. 

5. ^ Instrunents - Locally Developed Instrxinents (See Rppesyiix B) • 

D. Evaluation Results 
^ 

1. Criterion - Seventy^five percent (75%) of the t£U?get staff will 

respond coriecLly to 75% of the test items. 

2. Results Statenent r a. TV«tty-<ne (91%) of the participants scored 

over 75% of the test item. Ihe mean 
an^erage score was 90%. 

b. TWsnty'-tM) (96%) of the participants scored 
over 75% of the test item. The mean 
average score was 89%. 
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E. The cbjectivB was achieved , 
P. Data 

The data in Table 11 and 12 show the test results: 

T7VBI£ 11 



Partijclpants Test Scores 



1 

Am 


OA 


2. 


98 


3. 


100 


4. 


82 


5. 


86 


6. 


80 


7. 


98 


8. 


96 


9. 


76 


10. 


74 


11. 


100 


12. 


100 


13. 


^92 


14. 


94 


15. 


100 


16. 


78 


17. 


90 


18. 


90 


19. 


84 


20. 


100 


21. 


78 


22. 


96 


23. 


92 



> 



o 
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TAfiEE 12 











1. 






90 


2. 






88 


3. 




t 


84 


4. 






98 


5. 






100 


.6. 






80 


7. 






74 


8. 






92 


9. 






96 


10. 






94 


11. 






88 


12. 






80 


13. 






78 


14. 






92 


15. 






100 


16. 






88 


17. 






86 


18. 






92 


19. 






90 


20. 






84 


21. 






76 


22. 






98 


23. 






94 



SigplwMntary tealyals 

1. Rastate the OoniiiilaQnt - Ei^ity per cg i L (80%) of the 

will rate each training seMicn aatia- 
factory on 80% of the statnaonts for each 
txaidning aeaaian. 

2. Raticnaln/How Thie Analyala Related to the Priioary Analysis - 

The data will show the imnediate percept ions 
on the partlcipents regarding the %gorkahop 
deelgn, workshop oonbent, consultant (s) 
servioBSf and workshop outooroes. This 
helps the direoter tMofold: (1) the 
iimediate ffiiroeo or failure of the work- 
shop, and (2) the necessary diange for 
future workshops. 
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3. Evaluation^ Deaign and Prooecaures 

a. Type - An inaervioe Instninent was designed evxi it was 

adsdnistered to staff inentxiif^ at the end of each 
workshop. TdKiFrt type aczde.j 

b. Partioipants - Denby and Finney Hi^ School target stadEf 

mrabers 

c. Aoount of Tima - Five workshope (Seventeen and one hzdf^ hours 

of vorkshop Involvonent) » 

d. Analysis Technique - Ihe respcaimlCB were asked to indicate 

their degree of agreonent or di s a gi i ee 
mmt on fourteen different statements 
dealing wi^ inaervioe training 
warkflhops. The re^sonses were ocxic)uted 
for tlie peroent of agreenmt by the 
respon d ents and also for the mean of 
soores for each statement* Ihe nudier 
and pecoentage of reqpondents who ^ 
nezkad "strongly agree" or "agree" 
^ per item, are presented in Table 3. 

Note that the p e rce nt is based oh the 
nunber ree^xxiding per iton. Those 
vto did not ansMsr were excluded in 
the ocR|)utation- A scale of one to 
four was used for the mean of the 
soores. The score of 1 equals 
"strongly disagree" and the score 4 
- equals "strongly agree. " 

e. Instzunent ^ Inservioe Ttaining Instrument 
4» Evaluation Results ^ 

a. QdLterlon for Success - Ei^ity peroent (80%) of the partial- 

pants will rate the inservioe 
training satisfevrbory on 80% of the 
staterant of each training session. 

b. Results Statements - There were fifteen (15) staff noobers 

who conpleted and returned the 
*' questionnaires. All 8t£iff menters 

rated the workshop satisfactory. The 
\ roean awrsqe on all statements was 
ninety^-nine percent (99%) of five 
workshops. 
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TTSBLE 13 

Evaluatixn Inservloe Training Instninent 



V Statements 


Nddber of 
Respondents 


Peroiant of 

Positive 

Re^opses 


Mazm o£ 
the Sooies 


Analysis of Wbrkshop Oeslgh 








1. Thexe wbs sttfflcient 
tina to achieve the 
workshop's stated 
objec±ives. 


14A5 


\ 

93% 


• 3.5 


2. Die physical setting 
aixi cacllltlQflL were 
suitable for tne 
workshop finctions. 


• 

14A5 


93 


3.7 


3. ThB \«3rk8hap activities 
were well structured 
and organized. 


15/15 


100 


3.8 


Wbrkshop. Proosduree 








The training procedures 
used in the workshop 
wsre appropriate to its 
goals. 


15/15 


100 


i 

3.7 


provided anple 
opportunities for 
active involvment and 
perwDfial interaction 
with the consultants 
and other participants. 


15/15 


100 \ 


3.8 

\ 


Nbrkshop Content 






\ 


1. TSm workshop c|oals and 
objectives were clearly 
defined and prea^tad. 


15/15 


100 


3.8 
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T3fflt£ 3.3 (Obnt'd) 
Evaluation inaervixx ';itedjiiiig liist^^ 



Statsnients 



Nunnber of 
Bespondents 



Percent of 
Pbsitive 



Mean of 
the Socu^es 



tfegkshopi Qaitent (Oont'd) 

Jitockaticfp disbussions 
were centerec} on^ 
topics directly re- 
lated to the yjorkshop 
goeds. 



15A5 



100% 



3.7 



Consultant (s) Services 

1. Th9 consultants were / . 
lonowledgeab^ and 
skillful in their 
presentation and pro- 
gram activities. 15A5 

2. Ttya consultants prb^' 
c^eded at a lODderate 
enough p^boe allowing 

for c| clear understanding ' ^ 

by the participants. 15/15 

,^ 

3. The consultants we^ 
genuinely concerned 
with the progress of 

the participants. 15/15 

. 4. TJhe consultants' pro- 
gram activities were 
planned and presented 
in gi gr eanent with your 
perception of the workshop 
goals and objectives. 15/15 



100 



100 



100 



100 



3.9 



3.8 



3.8 



3.8 




TABL£ 13 

Evalyation Indervioe Ttaining Instruient 



StataiEnts Nmbpr of of 

Statatents. ^ Respondents S^!L the Scores 



WbrHshop Outocroes < 

1. . There was ocansid^ ^ 
able agxeenent ^ 

between the woxkishop 's 
st2rt»i cfejectlves and 

vj^jat I actually gained. 15A5 100% 3.7 

2. Olie ideas presented 
were applicable to 

ny needs. 15/15 100 3.6 

3. The presentations 
stimulated further 
thought and interest ; . , 
in ny daily vrorking 

situation. \ ^ 15/15 100 ' 3.7 



The respondents were also asked to coCT»ai i L on dtrengtdiSr ^^eakxiesses 
and suggestions for inixrbving future workshops. Hie results are ad 
follows: V 

Strengths of the Workshop 

1. GoAsultants (12> 

2. Materials jdond/oc Exercises (10) 

3. Qrmp Participants ( 8) , 
4; Goals and Objectives ( 7) 

5. Audio-visual Material I 7) , 



Weaknesses of the Wfc^dcshop 



ERIC 



There were no weaknesses indicated by i:he respondents. 
H. Oottdusion 

It is suggested that further training is needed in the area of 
reading instrCictional techniques. Hds training shoiild be e3q>andBd 
to all content area teaidiers. 
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A* Product objective H / 

1. IndivifhvilB - i^^proxinately 103 stu3aits, grades 9 and 10 

2« BdiaviOT - vdU dansnstrate knowledge 
3 

3« Object of Bdiavijor - of readSag skills 

4. Time - Septanfcerr 1980 to J\jm, 1981 

5« Criterion for Success - At least seventy percent (70%) of the 

students will respond correctly on 70% 
of the test items • 

B« Evaluation ProceduzBs 

1. Type - Posttest: Me^f 1981 

2« Participants - ;^FprQxixnately 103 students^ grades 9 and 10 

were selected for the project. 

3« Nonrpisurticipants - No non-particdpants were involved in a 

ccnparison group* 

' 4. Amount of Tine Involved - It was estimated that the project 

participants received five periods 
of instruction per vfeek. 

5. Analysis Technique - Die evaluator will analyze and tabulate 

the results. 

6* Instrunent - Ninth Grade Objective Reference Ttest (NOCOTl Grade 9 

jMichigan Ffl u oatlonal Assessment Program (MEftPl Grade 10 

C* Evaluation Results 

1. Ctiterlcn - At least fifty percent t5€%I of the students in the 

program will respond correctly on 70% of the test items* 

' 2. Results Statement - a. Seventy-two percent (72%) of the ninth 

grade students scored an average of 86% 
on the reading skills. The mean average 
of all the students was 75%» 

b. Ei^ty^five percent (85%) of the tenth , 
grade students scored an average of 94% 
on reading skills. The mean average of 
all the students was 85%. 
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The objective was achieved , 



Data 

See Tables 14 and 15 

TABI£ 14 

Ninth Grade Objective Heferenoe Test 



Test NmiDer 




Percent 
of 

Score 


Reading Skills 103 




75% 


TM3LE 15 






Michigan'^iratinml Assesanent Program 




Grade 10 






Tests 


Nunber 


Percent 
of 

Scores 


Vbcabuleuy Meaning 


103 


83% 


Literal OGnpr^iensiGn 


103 


89% 


Inferential Ctanpri^iension 


103 


83% 


Critical Reading Skills 


103 


84% 
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Supplemsntary Analysis 

. No suppleaentary analysis was' nade for. this objective 
Conclusion 

Although the objective was adhievedy efforts should be nade to vcxrk 
more cloeely with the low achieving students. 



\ 
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1. Individuals - j^^pproxiznately 103 students, grades 9 and 10 

2. Behavior - vdJJ. denonstrate knowledge 

3. Object of Brfiavlor - of study skills 

4. Time - Septetstoet, 1980 to June, 1981 

5. Criterion for Sucjoess - At least seventy pendent (70%) of the 

students in the p r ogr a m will respond 
oorxBctly on 70% of the test iteros. 

Evaluation Prooedures 

1. Type - Postteet: May, 1981 

2. Participants - i^jpcQsdmately 103 students grade 9 and 10 ^i^ere 

V selected for the fODject. 

3. NonrParticipanta - No nan-partidLpants ware involved in a cam- 

pariltan grocp. 

4. ftnowt of Time Involved - It was estimated that the project 

partidpents received five periods 
of Instruction per week. 

5. Anedysis Technique - Ihe evaluator will analyze and tabulate the 

data. 

6. Instninent - Ninth Grade Cbjective Reference Ttest OKSORT) Grade 9 

Michigan Bdiyvrtrional Assessment Test (MEAP] Grade 10 

EvAliation Results 

1. Criterion - At least fifty percent of the students in the pioyrem 

will respond correctly to 70% of the test itene. 

2. Results Statement - a. Seventy percent (70%) of the ninth grade 

students scored an average of 89% on the 
stucfy skills. The mean average of all 
the students vins 74%. 

b. Eighty percent (80%) of the tenth grade 
students scored an average of 90% on the 
study skills. Ihe mean average of all 
the students was 84%. 
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D. The objective was achieved* 

E. Data 

See Tables 16 and 17 



TABI£ 16 

Ninth Grade Objective Reference Test 



Percent 

Test Ncnter of 

Sopres 

Stud^ Skills 103 74% 



TAH[£ 17 

Michigan Wkr^i^^r*^^ Aaaesonant Program 
Grade 10 







Percent 


Tast 


Nmber 


of 






Scores 


Itelated Stuiy Skills 


103 


84% 



F. Supplementary Analysis 

No suciplenantary analysis vias made for this objective. 

9. Ooncliislnri 

Althou^ the objective was ac±ievBd, efforts should be itade to woric 
imre closely with the low achieving students. 
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Majcar Limltatiaig of tha Evaluatixxi 

"njere was one major activity during the 1980-81 sctool year whidi delayed 
the iiqplementation of the project as planned. Uiis activity was the TRICA 
Program. Beyond the control of the project staff the TRTCA raterials and 
consultant was not e^jproved until Jlme, 1981. 



B. amr litsion 

"To berntOBt effective, inservice training rfwuld incliide theory, datcn- 
stration, practice, feedback, and classrocm c^licatici?^* 

We have jxjst cciipleted our second year of this project. Uie nain purpose 
of this program was to help teachers acquire teaching skills and strategies 
in teaching rending in thii^oontait artsa. 

Pm «4icator», va should look at the nature of atiiLt learning, vAiich has 
generally been ignored by those responsible for staff defvelopiBnt even 
though they are the largest groi^ of adult educators in this country. 
Tto plan and conduct effective inservice education, we need to be aware 
of a nmfeer of facts related to a&ilt learning: 

* Molts will coranit to learning scroething wi^ the goals and 
objectives of the inservice are considered reedistic and 
inixxrtant to the learner, that is job related and perx»ivBd 
as being iianediately useful. 

* learn, retain, and use vtfiat they perceive is 
relevant to their peraoneLL and professionad needs. 

* Mult learners need to see the results of their effects 
and have accurate feedback about progress toward their 
goals. 

* '^^S^ learning is ego-involved. Learning a new skill, 
technique, or concept may pronote a positive or negative 
view of self. There is always fear of external judgement 
that we adults are less than adequate, which produces 
anxiety during now learning situations sudi as those 
presented in inservice training programs. 

* Multa want to be the origins of their own learning; that 
is involved in selection of objectives, content, activities, 
and assesanent in inservice education. 

* Mults will resist learning situations which they believe 
are an attack on their cor^Mstence, thus the resistance to 
inposed inservice topics and activities. 



A. 

1^ . 
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Probably the two jvoet significant neeir pieces of inf omation on adult 
learning uncovered during the last decaiae have direct ax¥i inportant 
implications for those responsible for inservice. ^ 

first, it appears that a hic^ier proportion of adults than founally 
thought macybe operating at viiat Piaget calls the concrete operational 
stage rather than formal operations stage of intellectual developDent. 
TSds sug g e st s that direct and concrete experiences ^imcB the jLeamer 
applies tiiat is being leazrwd axe an essential ingredient for inservice 
e du ca t io n , AbstrzKTt, word oriented talk sespions are ix>t adequate to 
change behaviors. 

ISiis lends considerable sapport to the vrork of many recent advocates of 
eaqjeriented learning, mtfiidx originated with John Desnney. E)q)eriential 
learning - learning by doihg -/includes; 

a. An initial limited orientation followed hy participation 
activities in a real setting to e3q)erienoe and iirplansnt 
^dhat is to be learned - the skill , ooncept, strategy. 

b. An exzndnation and anadysis of the experience in vAiidi 
learners identify the effects of fSyeix actions. 

c. An opportunity to generalize and suimarize when the learners 
develop their omn principles and identify applications of 
these principles. 

d. An opportunity to return to try out their principles in the 
work setting and develop confidence in using vrihat Is learned. 

Second, the other iiqportant finding oGmee frcm researdi by the Rapports 
in Englsand, and Allen Ibu^ in Canada. Ifieir wode suggests that 
adults prefer to learn in inforxted learning strategies where social 
interaction can take place among the learners. This inpliee the need 
to plan inservice that occurs in the noxmal work setting. 

FlneLLLy, there is little doubt that effect staff develoEnent in schools 
is a C3dtic2d need; many of our past practices have been ineffective, 
cue premising 2dtemative for iinpcoving Inservice education is experiential 
learning. Experiential learning eKxxnmodates the special learning styles ' 
of adults, and it maximizes the transfer of learning from training 
setting to application on the job. It has the potential to diange and 
inprove the equality of instnxjtional and administrative practice in our 
sdbools. 

AS a TfmjU^f tHO yean of project experience ten characteristics of 
suooeesful in-service workshcps hove been identif ed in terms of what 
taachers lilce in training pcrogranfi. The ten characteristics are as 
fbllOMs: 
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a. Tea rf ie ra like meetings vMcii they are actively involved. 
JVist as students do xx>t want to be passive, most teadiers 
prefer Dewey's "leandng by doing." 

b. Teachers like to watcfa other teachers demonstrate various 
tedmbcjues in their teaching field. Domonstration teaching 
can strve as a mcxael that teachers .can take back to their 
clafisroonoB. 

c. Teachers like practicsil infozmaticn - ahtost steprby-step 
recipes - on how others apgacoe^ oe2±£dn learning tasks. 
Too often in~8«rvrioe p ioijx auM are theorrticed. and hi^y 
abetrzKTt. / 

d. Teachers like meetings that are short and to the point. 

•) * 

e. Tnchers like an inrd^pth treatmnt of one oonoipt that can 
be coipletad in one npeting rather thah a generalized treat- 
wmt that attenpts to solve every teacher's problanB in one 
session. 

f . Taachers like well organized meetings. 

g. Teachers like variety in insezvioe prograras. If the sane 
topics are oovored everytime, attendance may drop off. 

h. TFwdTe r s like sons incentive for attending in-service meetings; 
released tixoe, paid woxkatops, etc. 

1. Teachers liks in^xLraticruLL speakers oocasicxiedly. Such 
^Makers can ofbn givs a staff the necessary drive to start 
or oqpplete a school year. 

j. Teachers like to visit other sdbiols to observe other teacdiexs 
in situaticna similar to tl^ir own. Ihese visits, even vghen 
cbeerving poor teachers,' are hic^y e«aucatianal. 

k;. Teachers like to attand Bducational Ocxif erence, and Oonvrntions 
for flrh wrt -ff wil rencMfd and make contact with teachers outside 
their local school district. 

Finally, both teaofaers and eKtainistrators have a challenge; the teachers 
are eJUJeuLeJ to make a difference that vdll iiiixrov^ student learning, 
and the achdnistmtors are ra^xxisible for helping teachers make the 
change. Ih reality, this seldcn occurs. IdeatLly, it stknild. School 
systen perpetuate this diacrepency by insisting that aAnlnistritors 
are authority figures to be feeu»d and that evaluations are classrocns 
obaervaticns to be tolerated or endured because that's the way it has 
alwmys bean. The time is ripe for a change, and the process for 
inplcnanting that change is available. 
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Gn the basis of the generzd oonclusions dram f ran the data of this 
evaluatim, and the evalxaator's observations^ the followiiig jrecotitienda- 
tions regardixig "Teacfcfng Reeling in the Content Area for Seoondazy 
Iteaciiers'* are nade: 



^ 1. Efforts stould be loade to set xjop teams of teachers in each 
school vjfr) nd^it have the' same students in their classes. 

2. Efforts stould be nade for both teadv?rs and departsnent heads 
to work closely together and be nore ooqperative in teaching 
reading in their classrocm. 

3. Efforts should be iracte for the adoinistration in each school 
to hi^ily siqpport the project in order to have success. 

4. Efforts shDoild be mdB to focus inservioe on job related tasks 
that the participants consider real and inportant. 

5. Efforts stould be raode to include oppartmities for participants 
in inservioe training to prsKrtice viiat they learn in similated 
and real work setting, as part of their training. 

6. Efforts slv^old be made to enoofurage the participants to work 
in mn lT groqps in their schools and to learn from eacii other. 

7. Efforts should be nade to reduce the xise and tiireat of external 
judgonent from one's siperior by allowing peer partici p a n ts to 
give eadi other feedback obnceming perfonnance and areas of 
needed iiqptrovamt. 

8. Efforts should be imde for all acSndnistrators (principals, 
assistant principgdSf deparbnent heads] and teac h ers to be 
partners rather than CKiversaries in the extiremely inportant 
function of providing the best eduation possible for boys 
and girls. 

9. Efforts should be made to conplete the TRLCA Program during 
the 1981-82 school year^ 

10. Efforts ctould be itede to have itore regular^ ooordinated, on- 
going planning whidEi involves, teachers, depa r tmental heads 
and principals. 

11. Efforts stould be made for inter-departmental planning to solve 
the local schDol reading prt^leme. 
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APPENDIX A 

iNsmnons description 
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The FRy Gradiji^ Raadabillty gtintiila . 
Product Cbjectlve 11.0 ^ 

1. Brief Descziption - Die purjjose of this forraala is to GJE>tjain the 

V readability of a piece of material. 

2. 1^ of Soores Uaed - Grading level. \ ^ 
Development of Liatrcment 

The instrujMnt developwi By Bdb*ard Fry, University of Ribgers. 
Oopy of the instrunent is indutSed in Ap^»idbc B. 

, OOZE Iteadim Ttest 
Product Objective »1.0 

1. Brief Descrlpticn - The papose of this instnment was to determine 

your reading level. 

2. Type of Soores Used - Percent of score determineo your reading level. 
Developnent of mstnrant 

The instrunent v«s developed by Dr. JoBe|*y w. Culhane. 

» 

Copy of the inatninant is inclvjded in Appendix B. 

maervioe Training Evaluation Instrtroait 
Product Obl ectlve #1.0, #2.0 and #3.0 Prooeas Cbjective tl.l, #2.1 and »2.2 

1. Brief Descrlpticn - Ifie purposfe of this instrunwrt is to obtain data 

regarding their inservice training. 

2. Type of Scores Used - LiJcart type sczde used for acceptable or not 

acceptable judgements. 

Developnent df Ihstrxmant 

Uiifl instninent >*aa developed by project evaduator. 
Qjpy of this Instrvment is included in /^jpendix B. 
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111 Odxlterit Area . 

A. Ptodugt Obj^etive #2 . 0 

, B. 1. Brief Desc^ciptisjri - Uie purpose of this instrument was to obtain 

data on ^ understanding' of teaching strategies . 
for reading develppmEnt By the project partici- 
pants. 

2. TyTpe^ of Scores Used - Nunber and percent of ri^t or wrong answers, 
c. DevelQptcnt Of las^^ 

Hus instruoent was developed the project evaluator and project 
director. . 

> 

D. Ctapy of this instrtroent is incliaded in^;^^ 

Qiidff^l Jneg f car Ef f ec^ye Inatrt^^^ 
Ai Ptoeeas Obj^gtiva #2.1 

B. « 1. Brieft Description - Ifie purpose of this instxunaent was t6 be lased ^ 

by the e\7aluatDr obtaining data by observing 
teachers in their classroons. 

2. T^pe of Scores Used - Likert type scale. 

C. DeveLoprognt of Ittatmtent 

"^Ihis instmnent was developed 6y project evalxiator and project directory, 
director. 

D. Cqpy of this instrument is included in T^jpendix B. 

Reading Ittgta:\totic»^ Tfechnicjaes 

A. Product Cbj^etivi^ #3.0 

B. 1. Brief Desoription - Uie primary purpose of this instrurtfint was to 

c hec k the teacher^' vmdersiianding of reading 
instructional techniques. 

2. Type of Scores Used - Nmber a^ percent of ri^t or wrong answers. 
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The instrument was devielqped by the project evaluator and ptroject 
dixector. ^ 

D. Copy of this instrument is included in i^jpendix B. 

. !^inth. Gteade OBj^etiVfe Rgf6r^nc6 Ttegt QJGQRTl 

A. Product Objective #4.0 * 

B. 1. Brief Descripticn - "The. purpose 6f this test has been designed to 

pniiujte effective instruction as well as assess- 
went of a Stxident's Cfcnrainicatian" Skills. 

2. Tpe of Scores tteed - Baw score, frequency aid percait. 

C. DftvloEnittit of IBgttxjitett 

. Hie instrumertt vias developed cooperatively vd.th Detroit Public Schools 
fcy the Ihstructiianal Cfejectives Ejichange. 

D. .Copy Qf the instrunent is available with, the Testing D^artnent of the 
Detroit i>ublic Schools. Micfaigan Educational Assessnent Progr^ (MERP) . 

, Michigan Educatiortal Assesatent Pro^tam Qieap) 
A. Product Objective #5.6 

■B. 1. Brief Descriptipn - Tfie purpose of" this program is to provide infonn- 

aticri to local school districts to identify viiich 
students have acquired the basic skills. 

2. Type of Scores Used - Nunber and percent of objectives achieved. 

C. Development df Inati-iaaait . « " - 

Hie instrument was developed by the Michigan Departnfint of Education. 

D. ' CJppy of the instrumsnt is available with the Michigan Department of 
Education. ^ 
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AFFENDDC B 

Hbe FRSiT QcadiJig Beadability Fbznula 
Tbe dJOiZE Beading Test 

Teaching Strategies for Reading DeveloEinent 
in Gontait Area 

Beading Ihstructional Techniques 

Guidelines for Effective Instrucrtion 

mservloe Training Evaluation mstmnent 
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TEfiOnUG RESIDING IN THE CONTENT AREA 
FOR 

SBOONEtfVRJf TEMHERS 
REGION 7 TITLE IV-C 



Gra^ for Estimating Readability. FHT has developed a ir©ans for determining 
the readability of materials. His inettod is based on two facbars: average 
nuiber of syllables per 100 vrords and average nurfcer of sentences per 100 
words; three randanly selected 100 wrd saonples are vised. FR^ obtaining 
hi^ correlations of his readability ratings with SRA, Dale-Oiall, Flesdi, 
and student ccitprdiension scores. Uie present authar has found this read- 
ability ^ra^Jh. easy to use. 



GRAPH FOR ESTIMATING READABILITY 

by £dw9fd Fry, Rutgtrs University Reading Center, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 



35.0 



Avtragt numbtr of tyliabUt p«r 1 00 words 
SHORT WORDS LONG WORDS 

108 llfl 120 1 24 1 38 1 32 1 36 1 40 144 148 1 53 1 56 1 60 164 168 1 72 



30.0 - 
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DIKULTICNS: 



RandoBEily select 3 one hundred word passages from a book or an 
artixd-e. Plot average nunber of syllables and average ntatber 
of sentences per IQO words on grapti to detezxoxjie the grade 
level of the naterial. Ctoose more passes per book If great 
variability is observed and conclude that the book has uneven 
readability.. Few books will fall in gray area but viien they 
do grade level scores are invalid. Vben counting words inclvKte 
proper nouns but do not inclide nunnerals. 



SYLEAHLES 



1st Hundred Wbrds 
2nd Hundred Wbrds 
3rd Hundred Wbrds 



124 
141 
158 



6.6 
5.5 
6.8 



AVERAGE 



S3 



READRBILlTy 7th GRADE (see dot plotted on gr^)h) 



ARTICLE 1 

TSieitegniji^ of the New Colenan Report 

By 

Diane Ravitch. 



It vrould be unfortunate indeed if^public sctool educators failed to 
examine the sv436tanoe of the new Oolesnan Iteport, for, while it oontains irucii 
that will dianay then, it alao contains surprisingly good news. Fbr 15 years, 
since the appearance of the original Oolanan report in 1966, educators have 
been reminded r^aeatedly that "schools don't make a differaice" and that 
fandly background heavily detenidnes educational acW-evenent. The new Golanan 
report dramatically reverses this pessimistic conclusion and finds instead 
that schoolfl do make a difference, regardless of the family background of 
students. Althou^ there will continue to be disagreenent about aspect of 



Whether any form of ^Jvemroent subsidy is to be extended to noi^jublic 
sctools is above all a political question. It will not be settled by social 
scientists but by elected officials - perfae^ ultimately by the courts. 
Althou^ Coleman's research bears on the issue, its most salient findings 
are educational, not political. If there is a single educational nessage 
in the Ooleraan report "of 1981, it is that sctools do neke a differ«ioe. 
Time and again, Oolanan dananstrates that achievement follows frcm Specific 
school policies, not from the particular family background of the students. ' 
Since this represents such a dramatic departure from the social detepninism 



Secondary students in public scfiDols spend less tims on hanework and 
receive hic^ier grades than either their counterparts in private schools to- 
dayor thcjjae in public schools in 1972. Only 25% of scphaiDres in public 
sdiools spend more than an hour eadi school nic^ on hamework, vhereas 46% 
of Catholic school sophcroores and 50% of spptonores in other private schools 
do so. The moet homework is done by students in a special groip of "hi^ 
performance" pifclic and private hi^ sctools. In these schools 50% of the 
piijlic school aophonoree spend at least an tour eai±. night, as do 83% of 



Tbe National Dif fusoxxi Network 



Shirl^ Boes Neill 



For those unfamiliar yfitti the history of the NEW, let me briefly recap 
its beginnings. o iSie NEN was started in 1974 vdth discretionary funds avail- 
able under the Elemmtary and Socxndary Education Act CESEAl , Title m (now 
extiixA) . The NEN's purpose was to siq^jort the dissatdnation of Title HI 
projects that pould prove their effectiveness to a federal panel knopwn as 
the Joint Dissenination Resviaw Panel GJEORP] . Ihis mandate was broadened in 
subsequent years jbo inclixae projects developed within or outside the Depart- 
DsparbMnt of Education. Since no other education effort in the federal 
gcverxiQBit had a similar mandate, the NDN was a poineer in identifying and 



The future prespects of the NDN are difficult to predict, givm the 
Reeigan Adninistration's announced intoition to cut aclmDSt every fedeocal 
program. Interest in the NCN is at an all*^time hi^, according to Wlcfcline. 
^Yoa jxast have to sit in our office and see the inquiries catdng in - not 
only fron educators all across the country but fxan other federal programs 
and foundations that axB looking to the NDN to help than disseminate their 
eoflcnplary progratne. 

"unfortunately," Wickline added, "NCN does not have the support of a 
specific special interest grot?> natioredde. Alttou^ it has the potential 
of readiing all 



ARTICLE 3 



RLcfi States, Pc»r States 
by 

Chris Pipho 



Halfway into the current fiscal year^ Gov.* ItaBert Ray reduced state 
spending by 4.6% to keep the state budget within expected revenue limits. 
The legislature also revised tJie allowoble growth rate of 9.026% down to 5% 
for 1981-82. This revision, coupled with the reduction in spending for the 
1980*81 fiscal yeaor, will cause severe problems for many, local sctool distri 
districts. Newly enacted legislation would permt local school boards to 
isx^pome an ittoonie surtax to offset the difference between the stat appropria-/ 
tion and the local need, but political repercussions will probably deter 
many districts fran taking this ^step. 



Florida. Althou^ no one in Florida is talking about a surplus, ijaoc 
reoeipts and the generally sound f iscad situation will peaatdt soroe mod^ 
spending increases. Gov. Hofaert Graharo proposed in ndd-ffarch that state 
funding for education be raiised from 65% to 70%* in 1982, giving some relief 
to local property taaqw^ers. The. unknown part of the btKSget is the extent 
of federsd cutbacks and the araount of noney needed to replace these funds. 
Seme enperts estimate that if services and ccxnpensation for staff are to be 
maintained in the absence of federal funds, a new tax bill is going to have 
to be enacted. 



Indiana. The proposed funding level C5% increase! for public sctools in 
Indiana has been tenned the lowest in the last 10 years. Educators and other 
groipB are ocuoemed that inflation is continuing to outrun the rate of in- 
crease in school budgets. Di 1979 the scfKJols received a 7% increase, while 
inflation ms 12%. Many educators feel that public scfKX>ls have rent budget 
year. He has 2LLao aisked voters to appr o ve a property tax amen±»it to the 
state constitution, calling for revenue cuts of $200-$290 million. The 
proposal would cut property taxes in half, limit nonvoted increases in taxes 
to 6% a year, raise the sales tax to 5.5% frcm 4%, and, in general, try to 
epja: the eoonom/ with a morannDth tax cut. ^The governor has prcndsed an 
extcutive order cutting the budget by October 1981 if the initiative is 
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"" THE CDOZE READING TEST j 

As vdtli any gdiKaitional problem, there is no Mngle tachniqaB for a solixtim. 

For the oonteftt teacher in helping students use Booto , 

2 

there is needed a revieiir of the students' and the decisions 

—3 — r— 

r>eedB d i nprave tfaenu For general teachers iiust sIxm the 

5 .6 

and. utility of infonnatirgl a ocntent tenet. . Aftet_ 



7 . 8 . 9 

there stould be a np v qnent toward independent use the book. 

lO U ■ 

Initially, however, has to be direct6d_ not sinply assigned. 

12 I3 ' 

In^ reading^thinking there rfwuld a ooncem for pwrpose, 

14 15 

, order of ideas, and judcpait. 

16" 17 

One of the t hat a <-«¥vivar can to students the inportanoe 

18 19 
a book from th6 i s to give than j)rac±ioe exercise 



20 ' 21 22 

t0 find in the book tha t be found anywhere else. . 

23 24 25 

that way, the book ' inportant because it is only source of 

26 27 

Infomation answer a particular qpiestlon solve a problem. 

28 29 „ 

There are_ reading skills cannon t o k inds of reading. A 

30 31 

of any text is to be able to inportant infcaanation, 

32 . 33 . 34 

imke infererioe, thanes and nain ideas, make j\3di?nents and 

~ 35 36. , 

applicartion about the infonnatiitjn that ^or rfie has interacted 

37 38 

. iSie problan is notj ' lack of seme of skills; 

39 40 51 

the problem is mary students do not t hey have than to 

42 43 

to specific content texts. Teachers e x plain how to 

44 , 45 

transfer general rpsding skills to speci f ic content area. 

. ' 57 



A SO difficult as to be will deal its own to 

?8 ?5 ^ — "30 

students' interest and willingness to read a textbook'. No cne puts up 
with, continuing frustration, and so gives up or avoids tU)se things that 
are oontinucilly fnastratixig. For that reason the teacher's decision about 
the textbook and related materials wei^is the relationship between the 
readability of the text and the ability of the students. 
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TEBCHING STRAIBGIES FOR PEaPING DEVEDOPMEMT 
" IN OJtrVkNr AREAS 

Uie first step toward better reading is iitproving your vocabulary. Bie 
seoond step is better thinking. ^ ' ^ 

If you vamt t o w elly you h^i^ to know" wfqr you axe read|jig, ^tfiat 

I 

a re looking for, and hc*ir fast you mast get th6_ . That 

5 ~ 3 : 

means that a good k eeps alert, for these things as he reads. Hace 

are si x ^ t hat can guide you in thinking viiile you read. StuSy each 
one carefully. 



RII£ J: SeX a puApg6Z. Before, you read arything, make sure that you 

give yourself a for reading it. 

6. 

RULE" II: Pay ottohtLon,. Keep your_ on v*iat you are doing* You ^ 

7 

can't do things at cnoe. 

8 ^ 

RULE III: Get the. point. What is the main of the article? Make 

* * . 9 

sure you knew th e of the words and of the sentences 

10 

that yqu read. 

HOLE IV: flmd tmpoAXant dztcUl6. Don't try to raiwber , but 

n 

make sure you reraenfcer tfie_ facts. 

FULE V: Tkink cu you Koad. Your mind has to stay^^ or you won't 



^ihBt you See en the^ papers 



13 



14 

EDUE VI: \faAjy youA i^pzod. Sane thihgs you can zead_ ; acme things , 

15 

slcwly. Change your reading speed to what you cure 

16 

. reading 



9.1 



DO Y0U READ? 

Be honest vdth yourself. Do you kixiw . _you are reading? Right now, 

for instance? you reading only because soneode these pages to 

15 " 

you? How nuch do you think you wil l i f your only purpose is to 

t he pages? 

20 

New look at the ^statanents and reread the firist for good 

21 7T. 

reading 

If you want to get the_ our of your reading, you must 

23 " 23 

for yourself for ej^eatything that you read. That's the reason the 

. ^ 25— 

rule IS set a purpose. 

'I . ' 

Baa do you set a purpose fo r ? In schx>l viork the will 

25 27 

often set a purpose for you, but tha t k eep ycja from setting your 

own - . Here are stme that you shauld askKourself before 

* 29 - — 30 " 

beginning to read: 



1. An I looking for anything in ? 

31 

2. Viiat will ny teacher ask about this article? 

32 . 

3. Will I have to _a report abcwt it? What must I look 

33 34— 

for to write a good report? 
s ' 

4. Viiat is there about the or the topic of the article thab * 

35 

■ me particularly? 
35 

5. Will I want to explain the to soneone else? What will I have 

37 

to ^if I want to retell what I have read? 

35 
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READING INSTRDCEIGMMi TNffTBLJMEinS 



o 
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WHAT'S IN IT FOR YOU? 
^Seesicn die 

DIRBCnCNS: Plac3e an "A" for Agree or "D" Disagree in frari of each stataient. 
1. ProfeBsionalfl should practice >Aat th^ praach. 

2. Heading and axoBe^ content need rx>t be tau^t separately. 

<^ 

3. liTVolvlng students in the eaqjloration and expression of idei^ is 

of primary ijiportance; reflnentent of those expressions can be 
davioped orver time. 

4. A profitable teacii«a^-#diicaticn course does not replace old nettods 

with nefcr; rzither, it pronotes a synthesis of ocnpatible neir and 
old methods and ideas. 

5. Raading instriKrtlcn in^contait areas dx3uld constitute thetadn 

cncahasiB of a sciiool's reading ptt^Qram; and rezkiing instruction 
in reading classes should be a sc^plenent to this main eafivBisiB. 

6- . 'D^ true test of a reading piogrdm is whpt happens viien the 

money, runs out« 

. . . € 

7. Ev«n as the content in curriculixn areas increases in sophistication 

through the grades, so does the process by \f4iich that content ifl 
learned; and studUnts need to be taught ho%/ to handle both. 

8- Telling la easie r than teadiing; assigning is ^gfm - than showing- 

how. 



VXRBlIARSr DEVELOPMENT: AEPLICSOHm 
Session IVro 

DIKULTiCNS: P^lde an "A" for Agree or "D" for Disagr^ in front of each 
statement. 



1. one can define a word arid not know its neaning, but i»t the 
reverse. 



1 2. Students can understand a concept or apply a process evm 

thoug^i they do not know the technical name for either one. 

3. Teaching inductively requires great flexibility because you can't 

always be certain yibexe yoa will wind up - evai thou^ you feel 
certain vghexe yoa are going. 

^ 4. Part of the ixitroductiqn of a new xmit of stu:^ is making students 

aware of hew nnch they alroac^ know about it. 

/ 5. Developing students* emotional a?^ iittellectual investnaits in a 
y unit of stu^ takes tisoae; but it is ^ame well spent. 

6. A structured overview is a vehicle for teaching the content, the 

organization, and the definitions of words related to the 
organizing idea of the lession. 

7. If you teach your content through broad enou^ conoeptsr most 
students will discover that they already know a lot about what 
you are teaching. 

8. It is difficult to teach soneone an idea that is not already 

daNning in his/her consciousness. 

9. As long as studaits are learning, their activities need to be 

laanitored. 

10. Ignorance ixKxeases with sfpecificity. 
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VDCMULMOf DEVELOPMENT: RATTONaLE 
Sess jjon ISiree 



DIRBCnONS? Place an "A" for Agree or "D" for Disagree in front of each 
statement. 



1. Mere usage of wards is not sufficient to enhance learning; the 
nature and quality of tllat usage are the detendjierB of learning. 



2. What you don't vise^ you lost; >tiat you lose^ you don't \ase. 

3. Methods and materials for vocabulary develoExoent are constant 
even thou^ afplied to different subjects and grade levels. 

4. Selecting is not presenting, presaiting is not teaching, teaching, 
is not reinforcing. 

5. When there is vox^ to be done than you have ^ iv^ to do, it is 
infortant to have SGOie systaoi By vrfiicfe to do all that is possible. 

6. When you teach vocabulary, you teach content; \itu3n you teach 
content, you teach vocabulary. ^ 

7. \focabulary develoiinttxt is part of preparing students to read the 
resource TOt^rfalR ret^uired in their courses. 

&v ?3BenHLn-taocb^ More damage is dc3ne E>y ondssion than by 

' repetition. 



_ 9. It is better to help studoits relate their experience to what you 
are teac h ing than to ignore their e9q)erience and keep then on the 
edge of ignorance. ' 

J.O. What you invest in, you care for; vghat you sacve, you treasure. 
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LEVEI5 OF COMPREHENSION: APPLICATION 
Session Pomf 

DZSECmONS: Place an "A" for Agree or "D" fop^ Disagree in fro^ of each 
statement. ^ 

' 1. If , aoraething is viorth doii^, it is worffch doing well. 



2. Time spent by careful preparation is tlite gained by redictijon of 
need for reteaching, 

*• ^ 

3. The ocE^pabenBixxi p sxxxB B is learned throu^ naaningful application 
to the content being studied rather than thrcru^ separate, direct 
instruction with concern only for the process. 

.4. Specialization facvors ocnplexity. ^ 

5. Each, succeealve level of conprehsnslon ^Ib deprndatt on the preceding 
cne(3l. 



6. Differences i^ the conprebenslon pococess a^:plied tso various content 
areas have noze to do with the nature of the oontent than with the 
function of the process. 



7. In the fdnpHfication of a process, vdiat you lose in sophistication 
you gain In utility. 



8. Differences in the ccnprdiaisiGn process applied at various grade 
levels hove nore to do with the sophisticiaticn of the inaterials 
than the nature of the process. 



9. Good teaching ij3 "showing how" more than "testing viiether." 



10. Ihe use of levels of ccnprehension can farrfHtate the acocniDodatlon 
of instruction to the range of students' adiievanent found in most 
contmt-area classess. 
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LEVEED OF OCMPREHEX^SIGN: RATIONALE 



Session Five 



DIRBCnENS: Place an "A" for Agree or "D" for Disagree in front of eacSi 
statement. 



_ 1. . TSie three levels of oanprehenslon are interrelated^ vdth each 
suooessive one drawing on the preceding cue. 

■ «^ 

_ 2. A slnple way to make certain that stutents vdll be successful in 
reading a teactfaook is to give than all of the help they need in 
order to be succeBsful. 

_ 3. Because their currLcula differ, it necessarily follows that reading 
teachers and contait-area teachers will teach reading differently. 

_ 4. Differences in the way studaits conpcehend at differait grade 
levels have more to do wtih tfie sophistication with which the 
coqprehaislon process is applied than with the nature of the 
process being applied. 

_ 5. It requires more objectivity by the reacSer to detennine %hat an 
^ author means" than to detexnine *NAat an author says." 

_ 6. Ihe function of the applied level of ccnprehensicn is to allow 
scnie subjectivity in readiitg, to nake use of prior knowledge and 

^ 7. Mhile assunptlons axe isplicit in the use of both declarative 
stateroenta and questions to guide students* reading, the nature 
and substance of the assunptions aure quite different for the tMo. 

8. Independence is a relative state; therefore the c^cle of assistance 
nust be repeated at each new level of sophistication as needed 
(providing page, colum, etc.). 

> 

_ 9. Bje levels guide is only that; for only with thoughtful discussion 
of the infannation and ideas vMch the guide draws front the text 
and the readers, will the students develop a siiailtaneious voider- 
standing of oontent and process. 

10. Ohe oonprehflnsion process can be simulated in inost content areas 
in a sinple, noanageable way. 
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ORGMJIZATTONAL PATTEHNS: APPLICATION 
Sessixxi Six 



DIRElcnCNS: Place an "A" for Agree or "D" fdr Disagree in fxcnt of each 
statencnt* 



1. Versatile readers not only know what optlxanal proceesee they can 
apply to materials^ they also knew how to apply them. 



_ 2. Authors of different s\i)ject-inatter material xise the same patterns 
to weave together Information and ideas, yet the producrt seems 
different — not because of differences in the patterns but be- 
cause of dif f erencQB in the material to vMch the patterns are 
applied. ^ 

_ 3. Siiailation of a process requires an identificattion of evidence to 
scqpport the product of the prddaBS being sinulated. 

_ 4. Uiere^is rarely a need for a full-class discussion of all itenos on 
a guide if those items have been discussed by students in their 
small grotps. 

_ 5. Time sp^t in preparation for the guidance of students* reading 

decreases the time spent in frustrating repetition and unnecessary 
review. 

_ 6. There is a strong relationship between siitplicity and profundity^ 
between clarity and intricacy. 

_ 7. Different patterns are found within content areas; the sane 
patterns are found across content areas and grshde levels. 

_ 8. Guiding students* reading does not allow time for oounting milk 

moneyr doing the class register, or putting one*s feet t^); students* 
activities, reactions, and interactions most be carefully monitored 
to maximize learning. 

_ 9. Since "content deteimLnes process" one most establish the organizing 
idea for the lesson before one can know vAietlier to use levels or 
patterns Cor even vMch pattern] to guide students* reading. 

10. If students are always guided in their reading, they will never 
develop independence in their reading. 
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Subject: 



Date of Visit; 



Teaching Reading in the Content Area 
Region #7 
Title IV-C 



Teacher: 



Guidelines for Effective Instruction 
Check List 



The Learning Environment 

1. Is the classroom attractive? 



Low 



High 



2, 
3. 
4. 



Is the seating arrangement conducive to 
learning? 

Are supplementary materials available in 
the classroom? 

Is there good rapport between the teacher 
and the students? 



5. Are there established procedures for 
routine classroom activities? 

Elements of the Teaching-Learning Process 



1. 

*2. 
*3. 

*4. 

*5. 

*6. 



Was the motivation by the teacher at the 
beginning of the lesson effective? 

Were lesson objectives clear? 

Was the introduction to the lesson 
adequate? 

Was the presentation of the content * 
relevant, logical and sequentTaT? 

Was a variety of techniques , materials 
and/or activities utilized to develop 
the concept(s)? 

Were the necessary materials prepared and 
organized in advance to meet individual 
differences, and were tli^y readily 
accessible? 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



2 3 4 
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*7. Were the activities appropriate for the 
concept(s ) developed? 

8. Was there a sunmarization at the close 
of tne lesson? 

9, Was there an assessment of the learning? 

10. Was an assignment made to review the 
current lesson and/or to prepare for 
the subsequent lesson? 



Low High 

1 2 3 4 5 

It 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



Evaluation of the Teach^g-Learning Process 

1. Were there indications that the objective(s) 
had been achieved by the students? 

2. Were the Individual differences of the 
students met? 

3. Were the students responsive and 
interested? 



2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



5 
5 
5 



Comments: 



ERIC 



Teaching Reading in the Content Area-Region #7 

Title IV-C 
Mike Syropoulos 
Project Evaluator 



Teacher's Guide 



Name of Teacher 
So hot) 1 



Subject Area 
Date 



1. Where are you in the course? (unit, lesson, page numbers in 
texts, etc.). 



2. What teaching/learning activities will be observed? 



3. 



What skills, attitudes, content will be taught? 
your students going to get out of it?). 



(What are 



4. How are you going to do it? (Methods) 
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Are there particular teaching behaviors thatTy&LU especially want 
monitored' ^ \ 




J' 

How are you going to know if the students have learned? 
(Substantiate) 



What special characteristic! of the students should be noted? 



-2- 
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iLblic i-.C»IO:C SEViIN SECOICDARY COirrENT AKEA READING ^" ' 

Schools ^^^^^ IV-C IN-SERVICE TRAINING WORKSHOP Evaluatlou 
■ ■ . Department 

Th« b..lc purpo.. of thl. workshop 1* to provide Deaby and Finney High School, 
•taff. ln..ervlc. training In teaching reading In the cont«it aria^T 

SJ«!JiJ*/° 8°*^' " evaluation of the In-.ervlce training 1. 

:±::.i.^f°tL^vo\\c ""•'^^^ " -''-^^^ 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Mike Syropoulo«» Ed.D. 
Bvaluator 

Research and Evaluation Department 

DIRECTIONS; PLEASE CIRCLE ONE RESPONSE FOR EACH STATEMENT. 

SA -^tronply Agree« Tou strongly agree with the statement. 
A - Ap;ree; You agree more than you disagree. 

D - Disceree: You disagree more than you agree. 

■ l^'-^T7^^^^^^= strongly disagree vlth the statement. 

NA - ^ot Anplicable: Docs not apply or lon't know. Circle when you feel 

tins Etateaent ioee not apply or you simply caanot answer tha question. 

^* ^^S^K^^t "^f^^i^"! ""^^ ^° SA A D SD NA 

workshop's stated objectives. 

2. rnc phyclcal setting and facilities were SA A D SD NA 
suitcoie for the workahop functions. 

3. Thfc rorhshop cctivitles were well structured SA A D SD NA 
and orfiinlzed. 

4. The training procedures used In the workshop SA A D SD NA 
were appropriate to Its goals. 

5. The training format provided ample opportunities SA A D SD NA 
for active Involvement and personal Interaction 

with the consultants and other participants. 

6. The workshop goals and objectives v«:e clearly SA A D SD HA 

defined and presented. 

7. Workshop discussions were centered on topics SA A D SD NA 
directly related to the workshop goals. 

8. Thc^conccltant was knowledgeable and skillful SA A D SD NA 

t -t'tfon end inplenentatlon of 

the program activities. 

' 1U6 



9. Th« consultant proceeded mt m moderate enough SA A D SD NA 

pace allowing for a dear understanding by 
th« participants. 

10. Tha consultant was genuinely concemad with - SA A D SD NA 

tha progress of the participants. 

( 

JJ.. The consultant's prograa activities ware planned SA A D SD NA 
and presented in agraement with your perception 
of the workshop goals and objectives. 

12. There was considerable agreenent between the SA A D SD NA 
workshop's stated objectives and what I 

actually gained. 

13. The ideas presented were applicable to ay needs. SA A D SD HA 

14. The presentations stimulated further thought SA A D SD NA 
and Interest In ay daily working situation. 

15. What were the strengths of the workshop? please check: 

£J Consultants ,£J croup Participants 

rj Materials and/or Exercises £7 Goals and Objcctivet 

£J Audiovisual Materials (if any) Other (please explain) ^ 



16. What ware the weaknesses of the workshop? Please check: 

£J Consultants £J Group Participants 
£J Materlala and/or Exercises £J Goals and Objectives 
£7 Audiovisual Materials (if any) Other (pleaae explain) 



17. Please note any suggestions for laprovlng future workshops. 
•Ida if necessary.) ^ 



(Use other 
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